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COPPER NERVES THAT RELAY LIGHT AND POWER... 





BUILDING WIRES AND CABLES made by PHELPS DODGE 


Behind the walls in houses, schools, office buildings and factories, networks of copper cables 
and wires speed electricity to power outlets the instant you flip a switch. Modern wiring systems 


demand many types of, wires and cables with long service life and high dependability—qualities 


that make the Phelps Dodge name an honored one with electrical contractors everywhere. 


PHELPS DODGE COPPER PRODUCTS 


CORPORATION - 300 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 22, N. Y. 


FIRST FOR LASTING QUALITY FROM MINE TO MARKET 


» 
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“We get the right steel to the right buyer—faster—by telephone,” says Mr. Waldman, 


“We've built an *8.5 million volume on out-of-town telephone calls” 


“In the past twelve months 
we have sold 50,000 tons of steel 
to customers in 48 states,” says 
Seymour Waldman, President of 
Rolled Steel Corporation, Skokie, 
Illinois. “And practically all these 
sales were made by telephone!” 


Rolled Steel has 18 salesmen. 
Each telephones 20 to 25 pros- 
pects a day. Cost of selling by 
telephone is about six-tenths of 


one per cent of Rolled Steel’s 
sales. In ten years, this company 
has built an $8.5 million volume 
through telephone sales. 

i cavithca: 

If you’re not selling your prod- 
uct by telephone, why not start 
right now? It’s easy, personal, 
low in cost. And it gets results. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
Call by Number. It’s Twice as Fast. 


LONG DISTANCE RATES ARE LOW 


Daytime Station-to-Station Calls 


First Each Added 
3 Minutes Minute 


Indianapolis to St. Louis 85¢ 25¢ 
Pittsburgh to Syracuse 95¢ 25¢ 
Skokie, Ill., to Cleveland $105 30¢ 
Los Angeles to Oklahoma City *19° 50¢ 


For example: 


Chicago to Seattle $220 


Add 10% Federal Excise Tax 














This announcement is neither an offer to sell nor a solicitation of an offer to buy any 
of these Shares. The offer is made only by the Prospectus, 


6,549,124 Shares 
Standard Oil Company 


(Incorporated in New Jersey) 


Capital Stock 


($7 Par Value) 


Rights, evidenced by subscription warrants, to subscribe for these shares are being 
issued by the Company to the holders of its Capital Stock, which rights will expire 
at 3:30 P.M. Eastern Standard Time on December 18, 1957. 


Subscription Price $44 a Share 


The several underwriters may offer shares of Capital Stock at prices not less 
than the Subscription Price set forth above (less, in the case of sales to dealers, 
the concession allowed to dealers) and not more than either the last sale or cur- 
rent offering price on the New York Stock Exchange, whichever is greater, plus 
an amount equal to the applicable New York Stock Exchange commission. 


——— : 


Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained from only such of the 
undersigned as may legally offer these Shares in compliance 
with the securities laws of the respective States. 


MORGAN STANLEY & CO. 
KUHN, LOEB & CO. THE FIRST BOSTON CORPORATION 
BLYTH & CO., INC. EASTMAN DILLON, UNION SECURITIES & CO. 


GLORE, FORGAN & CO. GOLDMAN, SACHS & CO. HARRIMAN RIPLEY & CO. 


Incorporated 


KIDDER, PEABODY & CO. LAZARD FRERES & CO. LEHMAN BROTHERS 


MERRILL LYNCH, PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE SMITH, BARNEY & CO. 
STONE & WEBSTER SECURITIES CORPORATION WHITE, WELD & CO. 
DEAN WITTER & CO. DREXEL & CO. HORNBLOWER & WEEKS 
F.S. MOSELEY & CO. PAINE, WEBBER, JACKSON & CURTIS WERTHEIM & CO. 








November 12, 1957. 
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SIDE LINES 


A Night To Remember 


Not since a decade ago—when 
Forses celebrated its 30th anni- 
versary by honoring the Fifty 
Foremost Business Leaders of that 
year—had _ so 
many top figures 
in American in- 
dustry and fi- 
nance gathered 
together as they 
did last month. 
The gala occa- 
sion: the maga- 
zine’s 40th birth- 
day. Altogether, 
over 1,000 of the 
most important 
men in business 
were present. On 
the dais in the 
Grand Ballroom 
of Manhattan’s 
famed Waldorf- 
Astoria sat the 
Fifty Foremost 
of ’57, in the au- 
dience more than 950 other lead- 
ing businessmen. 

Before the formalities began, the 
Fifty mixed with their colleagues. 
Said Standard Oil (N. J.)’s Eugene 
Holman later, in commenting on 
the affair: his award rightfully be- 
longed to “the two or three hun- 
dred top executives scattered 
around the world, who are the 
ones who really make the wheel 
turn.” Said another company presi- 
dent: “I consider the award an 
honor more to American industry 
than to me.” 

Men of Good Will. In effect, indus- 
try was being honored, for the 
nation’s business and financial 
communities had collaborated in 
honoring their own “great” in what 
one executive described as “a 
wonderful atmosphere’ charged 
with excitement and good will.” 
For American business, observed 
Chemical Corn Exchange Bank’s 
Stanley Davison, “it was truly the 
banquet of banquets.” 

The spirited turnout of so many 
busy members of top management 
—many of whom traveled clear 
across the country to pay honor 
to 50 of their most illustrious col- 
leagues—was indeed a tribute to 
the high respect in which industry 
holds its first sons. That so many 
leading lights of the group Gold- 


Bruce Forbes & GM's Curtice 
With Fifty Foremost Medal 


man, Sachs’ Senior Partner Sidney 
Weinberg dubbed the “Nifty Fifty” 
could be brought together under 
one roof “comes under the head- 
ing of a minor 
miracle,” wrote 
TWA Vice Presi- 
dent Gordon 
Gilmore 
Commented 
one guest: “If 
a bomb had 
dropped on the 
Waldorf that 
night, it might 
have been the 
end of capitalism 
in America.” 
Some other re- 
actions: 
Continental 
Can’s General 
r Lucius D. Clay: 
“To be among 
such a group is 
indeed honor 
enough for anyone.” 

T. Spencer Shore, President of 
Eagle-Picher: “A great contribu- 
tion to a better understanding of 
American industry and the secu- 
rities markets.” 

RCA’s General David Sarnoff: 
“To occupy a place among such 
distinguished company was an 
honor we shall always remember. 
The award will be treasured ... 

Harry A. deButts of The South- 
ern Railway System: “The finest 
party we have ever attended.” 

Winthrop Smith of Merrill 
Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane: 
“To have been one of the Fifty was 
something for which I'll always be 
proud.” 

Richard K. Mellon: “Each and 
every one of us was very much 
thrilled.” Chas. Pfizer & Co.’s John 
E. McKeen: “A _ delightful and 
splendid affair. It was an honor to 
be associated with it.” 

President Ernest A. Jones of the 
MacManus, John & Adams adver- 
tising agency: “The greatest turn- 
out of important industrialists I 
have ever seen.” 

Dalzell Towing Co.’s Chairman 
Lloyd H. Dalzell: “I will not get 
over the collection of notables [as- 
sembled] on one dais. Imagine 
seeing Henry Ford in the second 
row any place!” 


a FORBES is published twice monthly by Forbes inc., 70 Fifth Ave., New York 11, N. Y. Entered as second-class matter, September 


7, 1917, at Post Office, New York, under Act of March 3, 1879. Subscription $6.00 a year in U.S.A. Copyright 1957, Forbes, Inc 
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TWO CHRISTMAS STORIES 


CHRISTMAS IN BLACK HAWK - Up in corn country at 
Waterloo, Iowa, a D-X Sunray lessee is winning lots 
of friends. He is Wendell Fenton, "small business" 
man who's been doing ig ™ 

a big job of selling 
D-X products for the 
past 25 years. 





Wendell Fenton shows concelled 
check for $100 he donated to the 
Black Hawk County Association 
for Retarded Children in behalf of 
his D-X customers 


AGAIN THIS DECEMBER Wendell will put a poster in 
his window to remind his customers he remembers 
them all during the Christmas season. On the 
poster is a cancelled check for $100. The words 
below the check read, "Your gift from Wendell's D-X 
Sunray service station has been donated to the Black 
Hawk County Association for Retarded Children." 

* 


* * 
TAILOR-MAD™ SANTAS - Arch Clary owns 32 head of 
reindeer and he keeps them in his basement. Arch 
lives in the city of Tulsa but he has never been 
taken to task by the SPCA. You see, the Clary rein- 
deer are made of masonite! 


A FEW YEARS AGO Mr. and 
Mrs. Clary decided to put 
up a little display in 
front of their house "like 
other people do.” The 
husband and wife team then 
went to work with saw, ham- 
mer, scraps of lumber and 
paint. They won prize in 
a Tulsa Christmas display 
contest. 


ARCH CLARY, a veteran work- 
man at the D-X Sunray 
refinery in Tulsa, and Mrs. 














Clary now make Christ- 
mas displays for Sunray's annual Christmas party 


for employees’ children. They have built up quite 
@ reputation as Christmas display "experts" but 
the project is still just a family hobby. 


A COMPANY LIKE SUNRAY is, after all, Just People. 
People, products and progress make America. At 
Christmas-time we are especially proud of these 
members of the Sunray family. 


D-X is the brand name of quality products manufactured 
by D-X Sunray Oil Company, a wholly-owned subsidiary 


¥ SUNRAY MID-CONTINENT 


O6€ Company 


\2r >. GENERAL OFFICES — SUNRAY BUILDING — TULSA, OKLAHOMA 
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READERS SAY 


Minnesota Foremost 


Sir: Intrigued by the fact that more of 
the Fifty Foremost Business Leaders 
(Forses, Nov. 15) came from the Mid- 
west than any other region, I carried 
the analysis one step further: origin by 
state. Three of these leaders—Messrs. 
Beise, Kappel and Shanks—were born in 
Minnesota. Even though Minnesota 
ranks only 18th in population, only three 
states produced more of the Fifty Fore- 
most than Minnesota. 

Secondly, I listed the colleges at which 
these leaders of business and finance 
earned their first degrees. Only one 
school, MIT, produced more of the Fore- 
most than did the University of Minne- 


| sota (based on first degrees only). 


It is no mere coincidence that the US. 
armed forces have found that Minne- 
sotans have experienced the smallest 
percentage of rejections due to failing the 
Armed Forces Mental Qualification Test 
among all of the 48 states. Our best crop 
in Minnesota is intelligent people. 

My conclusions: Forses produces the 
best reporting and analysis of business 
and finance; Minnesota produces the best 
people to lead and participate in busi- 
ness and finance. 

—Donatp H. THOMAS 
The First National Bank of St. Paul 
St. Paul, Minn. 


Foremost Pioneer 


Str: In your account of the career of 
Donald Douglas (Forses, Nov. 15), the 


| impression is left that Donald Douglas’ 


| Smithfield, Tex. 


| comparison 
Houses,” 


output of commercial aircraft began in 
1932, with the advent of the DC-1. 

Don Douglas sold 50 type M-4 planes 
to the U.S. Air Mail Service, Post Office 
Department, in 1926. These M-4s re- 
placed the converted DH-4 military 
observation planes of World War I vin- 
tage which the air mail had been using 
for eight years. Furthermore, the M-4 
was by no means the first commercial 
plane built and sold by Douglas. 
Pure L. Coupianp, 

President, 

Air Mail Pioneers 


Forses called the DC-1 not Douglas’ 
first commercial airplane, but the first to 
make “airline (and Douglas Aircraft) 
profits more than a sometime thing.”—Eb. 


Anti-Passivity Program 


Str: Having been fortunate enough to 
visit Russia last year, I agree with your 
(“Communists in Glass 
Forses, Nov. 1) concerning the 
material benefits resulting from free en- 
terprise, as against the Communist sys- 
tem of government. 

However, I feel that you are recom- 
mending we should continue our peace- 
ful-passive way of life, heading toward 
three cars in every garage and the four- 
day work-week. I believe that a more 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 50) 
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TRENDS & TANGENTS 


White-collar pay in New York City 
has shown a startling increase over 
the past ten years, a survey shows. 
Due to the severe shortage of clerical 
workers, the average salary paid such 
men and women zoomed a hefty 71%, 
against 65% for factory workers. 


Meanwhile, paychecks were further | 
fattened by a marked decrease in the | 
standard work week (almost 60% of | 
companies now | 


Manhattan-based 
schedule work weeks of less than 36 


hours). Another addition to the pay | 


envelope: overtime, paid for at extra 
rates by almost 50% of those sur- 
veyed 


Upswing in building costs is being 
powered mostly by wages of construc- 
tion craftsmen, according to pulse- 
taking F. W. Dodge Corp. During the 
12 months ended in September, wages 
continued to gain steadily while 
building materials exhibited general 
price weakness. Over-all rise in build- 
ing costs this year figures at 3%. 
Since the beginning of World War II, 


however, construction expenses have | 


gained no less than 148%. 
* a @ 


Machine too! orders reached their 


lowest level since February 1950. For | 
the first ten months of this year orders | 
toted up to $472.8 million down 41% | 
from the same ten months in 1956, | 
when the orders were $802.5 million. | 


Foreign airlines are showing in- 
creased resentment toward U.S. regu- 
latory authorities. Reason: Civil 
Aeronautics Board, which turned 
down emergency 6% fare increase for 
US. carriers, also has steadfastly re- 
fused to go along with International 


Air Transport Association's plan for a | 
5% rate rise. Result: recent IATA | 
conferences in Miami and Paris have | 
been stormy, and American flag lines | 


are fearful that international stand- 


ardization system for rates will col- | 











Douglas Aircraft head 


tells how missiles 


shape America’s future 


Overhead another Russian satel- 
lite streaks at lightning-like 
speed through outer space. How 
did these Sputniks get there? 
By rocket-powered missile—the 
vital subject of an exclusive ar- 
ticle in THE EXCHANGE Magazine 
for November. 

In “A U.S. Missile Maker Looks 
At Sputnik” Donald Douglas ex- 
plains the real significance of 
the Russian satellite, tells how 
our armed forces are integrat- 
ing rocket power into our de- 
fense system and then takes a 
look ahead at America in an age 
of rockets .. . what it will mean 
to science and industry and how 
it will affect everything from 
the food on our table to the size 
of our cities and towns. 
Supplementing this look-ahead 
is a spot check on how the recent 
interest in missiles has affected 
common stock of 14 listed com- 
panies engaged in the missile 
program. 

These two reports illustrate the 
comprehensive coverage of ma- 
jor developments shaping our 
economy that you will find in 
THE EXCHANGE Magazine. Along 
with other articles by top com- 
pany officials, financial column- 
ists and analysists, they explain 
why THE EXCHANGE Magazine is 
so popular with new and experi- 
enced investors alike. In the 
same issue... 


Cash dividends set new record 


Industry by industry, THE 
EXCHANGE Magazine shows how 
companies listed on the New 
York Stock Exchange piled up 
record cash dividends in the first 
nine months of this year—more 
than six billion dollars. 


Find out how many companies 
in each industry paid dividends, 
and how many have increased, 
decreased or maintained divi- 
dends unchanged compared with 
last year. 


The break in the market— 
how bad has it been? 


Compare for yourself the 
amount of the recent market de- 
cline with “sell offs” in the past. 
THE EXCHANGE Magazine con- 
trasts eight specific periods in 
stock market history from 
November 1929 to the present. 
This important sidelight to com- 
mon stock analysis is just what 
you might expect from THE 
EXCHANGE Magazine — just what 
readers want, too. 


How can a small investor 
diversify? 


Some experts say diversification 
— buying a number of common 
stocks in different industries — 
is the key to a wise investment 
program. But THE EXCHANGE 
Magazine asks: what about the 
small investor or the person in- 
vesting only $50 or $100 a month 
through the Monthly Investment 
Plan? How can they diversify? 
If you’re wondering, you'll want 
to read “One Company ‘Invest- 
ment Trusts’.” 

You won’t want to miss any 
article in any issue of THE 
EXCHANGE Magazine! Begin now 
to enjoy and benefit by this 
crisply written magazine — for 
only $1 a year—by sending in the 
coupon below. Your subscription 
will start with the November is- 
sue, Sorry, THE EXCHANGE Mag- 
azine is not sold at newsstands. 


sq 
5 
be 


THE EXCHANGE Magazine, Dept. 7 

11 Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Enclosed is $1 (check, cash, money 
order). Please send me the next 12 issues 
of THE EXCHANGE Magazine. 


lapse. That might encourage subsi- | 
dized European carriers to undercut | 
present fares. 


Borg-Warner Corp. will lose contract 
to build automatic transmissions for 
Ford at close of 1958 model run. But, 
thanks to diversification, company of- 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 51) 
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WHAT'S HAPPENING AT GOODYEAR—NO, 11 OF A SERIES 


Piant vs. Plantation... 





i 


New GOODSYEAR facilities 


produce bumper rubber crop 


How much rubber would you expect could be pro- 
duced in a year by a natural rubber plantation of 
328,000 acres, with 36,000,000 trees and 60,000 
workers? 


For a quick answer, look not to the Far East but 
to Houston, Texas. where Goodyear’s man-made 
rubber “plantation” produces the world’s largest 
synthetic crop—at the rate of 220,000 tons a year. 
To produce this amount of tree-grown rubber would 
take a vast natural plantation, as large as the one 
described above. 


From its start as a war baby, the Houston plant 
has chalked up a long list of “firsts” which have 
contributed significantly to all American industry. 
The completion of a recent expansion program 
makes it the world’s largest single producer of syn- 
thetic rubber. Intensified research and development 
have not only improved product quality, but added 


several new types of Plioflex rubber, thus widening 
the uses of this essential material. 

This bumper crop of man-made rubber is an impor- 
tant ingredient in many of Goodyear’s production 
activities. These include tires . . . industrial rubber 
goods . .. aviation and aircraft products . . . foam 
products . . . films and flooring . . . shoe products. 
And in addition, thousands of tons of Plioflex are 
sold annually to independent rubber fabricators, for 
use in many other essential products. Thus, the Hous- 
ton “Plantation” continues to meet the growing mar- 
ket demands for rubber products around the world. 


TODAY... AND TOMORROW 


GOODFYEAR 


THE GREATEST NAME IN RUBBER 
Pilofiex —T.M. The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, Akron 16 ,Ohio 
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“With all thy getting get understanding” 


FACT AND COMMENT 





by MALCOLM S. FORBES 


WHERE DO WE GO FROM HERE? 


Early this year Forses warned that the Government’s 
determined anti-inflation program would “hurt a little,” 


suffered serious losses in the stock market. It is no re- 
flection on those whose businesses are being hurt. But 


that the dangerous Boom-&-Bust cycle could not be 

stopped without applying a certain amount of painful 

pressure to the economy. The pres- 

sure was applied, and today there 

can be no doubt about it: the effects 

have been genuinely painful. The 

stock market is down by some $40 

billion, railroad carloadings are off 

10%, there has been no dearth of 

highly publicized layoffs and the vi- 

m tal steel industry is operating at just 

wiatelansmeces 77% of capacity. As a result the 

air is full of talk about “deflation,” the old word “de- 

pression” is even being trotted out and optimism is no 

longer fashionable. One over-excited congressman has 

gone so far as to yell “fire” with the statement that “we 
are in a serious recession.” 

Does such frightened and frightening talk make sense? 
No, it does not. Let us put things into perspective. A 
year ago optimism had become uncritical. Many people 
thought that the stock market would go up forever, that 
there were anxious customers lined up for the output of 
every new factory 
and that expansion 
was the answer to 
every problem. 

Today, by an ap- 
parently unbeatable 
psychological law MONTHS 
of action-&-reaction, DURATION 


PERIOD 
ENDED 


PERCENTAGE CHANGE IN STOCK PRICES 
SELECTED PERIODS 


DECREASES IN STOCK PRICES* 


what has happened so far constitutes neither the begin- 
nings of a depression nor of a fullscale “recession” 1938 
style. Treasury Secretary Anderson ; 
describes it as “a period of readjust- 

ment.” In the same sane vein, Fed- 

eral Reserve Chairman William Mc- 

Chesney Martin Jr. believes it is 

“nothing to get excited about.” Labor 

Secretary Mitchell points out that the 

readjustment has served to end the 

dangerous spiral of rising prices. 

So let us put the present situation Sey aes 
in perspective. For the third time since World War L 
the U.S. economy is going through a shakeout. Each 
time the chart of the U.S. economy has paused in its 
broad upward sweep, receded a little, and then with 
fresh vigor resumed its climb. For the stock market this 
year’s shakeout has been quite severe: slightly more so 
than the “tight money bear market” of mid-1953. Still, 
it hardly compares with a real recession market as typi- 
fied by that of 1938 or with the irrational panic of 1946. 

When, then, can we expect the economy—and the stock 
market—to resume 
their upward course? 
That is an impossible 
question to answer 
with any precision. 
The stock market has 
received a powerful 


OVER PERIOD 


25% 50% 75% 100% 





pessimism has now 9 
gone beyond rea- 
sonable limits. Most 16 
people seem to have 12 
forgotten that the 
credit restraints were 5 
applied deliberately 
to slow things down 
in the interests of 8 
preventing a bust 
later on. 

This is not to be- 


NOV. 1929 
JUNE 1932 
MAR. 1938 
OCT. 1946 
7 JUNE 1949 
SEPT. 1953 
6 FEB. 1957 


4 (to mid-November] OCT. 1957 





shock; it will take 
time, perhaps months, 
before it recovers, 
and it may have fur- 
ther setbacks in store 
for it. As for the 
economy, Secretary 
of Labor James P. 
Mitchell admits that 
things are going to 
get a little worse be- 
fore they get better. 

Only a little worse, 

















little those who have 9 g.0c. «tne exchange” 
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however. The Fed- 


* S&P 500 stock index 


9 





eral Reserve Board’s recent sharp cuts in the discount 
rate has put the nation on notice that the Government is 
alert to the situation and determined to prevent things 
from getting out of hand. Don’t forget, either, that the 
$38-billion military budget is a tremendous support for 
the economy and that requests for billions of dollars 
worth of schools and roads are only waiting on the avail- 
ability of the necessary money. Nor that our population 
is growing at an accelerated rate. 

It would be easy and safe at this juncture to appear 
wise by pulling a gloomy face and moaning about layoffs 
and cutbacks. It is, however, the better—and more 
profitable—part of valor to keep one’s eye on the un- 
questionably brilliant economic future. Last summer I 
expressed the opinion that then was no time to be over- 
extended either in business or in the stock market. To- 
day, with a shakeout still in progress, I can say with 
equal certainty that this is no time to sell our economic 
future short. 


x 


COPPER FROM OYSTERS, HONEYMOONS 
ON THE MOON. 


Recently some of our top scientists were summoned 
together to explain the future they were cooking up for 
the human race. The occasion, celebrated at New York’s 
Waldorf Astoria, was the centennial of Seagram’s. Among 
the ingredients of man’s life in the future, say in 2057, 
whiskey apparently was not mentioned once—but the 
talk was nonetheless intoxicating. 

Such scientists as biochemist Albert Szent-Gyorgyi, 
geochemist Harrison Brown, psychologist John Weir, 
chemist Clifford Furnas, geneticist Herman J. Muller, 
missile pioneer Wernher von Braun and biophysicist Det- 
lev W. Bronk, were among the speak- 
ers who predicted, in sum, that human 
beings a mere 100 years hence would 
live in a world we Mid-twentieth 
century mortals would scarcely recog- 
nize. Among the intriguing wonders- 
to-come: vegetarian filet mignon that 
will taste like the real thing; common 
base metals from sea water; a deeper 
knowledge of human processes which 
will enable parents to predetermine the sex and number 
of their children; and applications of our knowledge of 
the atom and of electron behavior which “cannot fail to 
lead us much closer to the understanding of life.” 

The sum of the predictions was that within a century 
Mankind will become virtually complete master of his 
own environment, no longer dependent on Nature’s 
whim for the food, resources and climate it needs. We 
are all used to penny dreadful science fiction stories of 
the future but tuis is the real stuff—sober predictions by 
some of the world’s most responsible scientists, based on 
things we already know or are on the verge of dis- 
covering. These are men who know what they are talking 
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about and mean what they say. Two are Nobel prize 
winners; all are leaders in their fields. 

Dr. Clifford C. Furnas, chancellor of the University of 
Buffalo, had an especially intriguing vision. “The seas,” 
predicted Dr. Furnas, “will have become our greatest 
mine and reservoir. At least a dozen of our most im- 
portant minerals will be supplied quietly and routinely 
from sea water and we will rely on the ocean to give 
us an abundance of fresh water.” For example, said Dr. 
Furnas, biochemistry could learn to extract copper from 
the sea by copying the process used by oysters. 

Nobel Prize winner Dr. Albert Szent-Gyorgyi’s pre- 
dictions were, if anything, even more 
startling. The director of the Institute 
for Muscle Research suggested that 
Parson Malthus’ old fear about the 
human race growing faster than its 
food supply would soon be laid to rest 
forever. “We will,” predicted Dr. 
Szent-Gyorgyi, “learn how to make 
plants grow faster and bear more 
fruit, producing new species if needed. 
This will do away with hungry mouths, of which there 
are still too many, making political structures unstable.” 

Dr. James Bonner, of California Institute of Tech- 
nology backed up Dr. Szent-Gyorgyi with his own pre- 
diction of a coming day when a surer knowledge of the 
life processes of plants would enable us to provide more 
food, and more nutritious food, for a fast-growing world 
population. Dr. Wernher von Braun, the U.S. Army’s 
German-born missile expert, spoke about a day when 
couples could take honeymoons on the moon. 

From all this it is virtually certain that we need not lis- 
ten to nervous nellies who predict the race is doomed to 
disaster, hunger or pestilence. Nor can we believe that 
jet planes, TV or even unmanned satellites are the 
furthest possibilities of human endeavor. Science in short 
holds the promise of growing prosperity, health and 
stability for all people. 

Not quite so certain, however, is the answer to a very 
basic question: Will the human race have the wisdom 
and foresight to take all these things in stride instead 
of destroying itself with them? The two sputniks have 
reminded us that we need a great many more engineers, 
chemists, physicists and mathematicians than we have 
been producing. But even windrows of eager young 
scientists cannot provide the whole answer. Humanity, 
humility and balance are equally necessary. The old, 
basic values of religion and ethics. 
are needed more than ever. 

“We scientists,” Dr. Szent-Gyorgyi 
agreed, “are not fit to run the world 
alone.” And, after cataloging their 
wonders-to-come, the entire group 
concurred: “If all these things we can 
do are done, we admit that people 
will still be people, having problems 
of their own. For this we may all be 
very grateful. Problems to solve keep us human.” 


Bonner 


Von Braun 
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Light 


How often have you dreamed of 
building a home on the pattern of 
tomorrow? Now, as a first step, you 
can actually visit a house that fits 
this dream and see the exciting 
forms of light created for its in- 
terior by Sylvania engineers. 

The turn of a knob brightens or 
dims each room and subtly weds 
tone to mood, décor, or season. Liv- 
ing light bathes the rooms through 
a multiplicity of new Sylvania de- 
vices—“Panelescent”® lighting, lu- 
minous polarized ese that 
eliminate shadows, floating domes, 
light louvres, and columns of light. 
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“The Monsanto House of the Future” at Disneyland Park, California. 


in a dream house 


Yet this astonishing flexibility is de- 
signed into a unified lighting sys- 
tem in keeping with the structural 
and decorative plan of this dra- 
matic new plastic house. 

Such technical leadership, at- 
tained by Sylvania’s more than 
2000 scientists and engineers, is 
reflected in all of the Company’s 
diversified products—from elec- 
tronic equipment to receiving 
tubes, from incandescent lamps to 
fine cameras and more compact 
television sets. Wherever you see 
the Sylvania name, it means 
leadership in quality. 


SYLVANIA 


LIGHTING - TELEVISION - RADIO 
ELECTRONICS - PHOTOGRAPHY - ATOMIC ENERGY 
CHEMISTRY. METALLURGY 


yy 


Sylvania Electric Products Inc., 1740 
Broadway, New York 19, N. Y.; Sylvania 
Electric (Canada) Lid., Shell Tower 
Bldg., Montreal, P.Q.; Sylvania Inter- 
national Corporation, 22 Bahnhof- 
strasse, Coire, Switzerland 
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ACCUMULATIVE REPORTS 
CATALOG SHEETS 
COST SHEETS 
ENGINEERING DRAWINGS 
INVENTORY SHEETS 
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Whether it’s a simple report of a few 
pages and a few copies, or a monu- 
mental report of hundreds of pages, 
it can be copied onto offset paper 
masters by xerography at low cost, 

Quality is exceptional. Each copy 
run off on an offset duplicator from 
a master prepared by xerography is 
precisely like the original. Everyone 
else’s copy will be as good as yours. 

What’s xerography? 

That would have been a fair ques- 
tion a few years ago when The 

















© Xerography copies anything written, 
printed, typed, or drawn ¢ Same, en- 
larged, or reduced size © Copies onto 
all kinds of masters— 
paper, metal, spirit, trans- 
lucent—for duplicating « 
Copies line and halftone 
subjects. 






























SPEED and QUALITY in paperwork duplicating 
NO LONGER ARE PROBLEMS! 


Haloid Company first unveiled it. 
But today xerography is widely known 
—in business, industry, and govern- 
ment—as the world’s most versatile 
copying process. 

Every department in a modern 
plant can use xerography profitably, 
day after day, week after week, speed- 
ing intracompany communications, 
getting vital information to the field 
quickly, cutting 
everywhere. 

Xerography is used increasingly to 
prepare masters for cumulative re- 
ports; catalog, inventory, and cost 
sheets; engineering drawings, man- 
agement reports, manuals, office and 
factory forms, personnel and tele- 
phone directories, price lists, sales 
letters, news releases, and others. 


important costs 
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PARTS CATALOGS 
SALES LETTERS 
TELEPHONE DIRECTORIES 


PRICE LISTS 
DNNEL DIRECTORIES 





Every day someone finds new uses 
for versatile xerography. And every 
day it’s saving money, doing things 
never before deemed feasible. 

If you’ve installed XeroX® copy- 
ing equipment, you know that speed, 
quality and accuracy in paperwork 
duplicating no longer are problems. 

It will pay you to investigate the 
many advantages of xerography. 


THE HALOID COMPANY 


57-136X Haloid Street, Rochester 3, N. Y. 
Branch offices in principal U.S. and Canadian cities 


HALOID 
XEROX 








OIL 


THE GREAT CASH PINCH 


Until recently, major oil companies had only 
to go to their own wells to raise capital for ex- 
pansion. Now a parade of them are trooping 
to Wall Street for growth cash. It may mark 
a basic change in oil industry economics. 


Untit half a dozen years ago, the oil 
industry was just another industrial 
category to the nation’s investors. 
Then they discovered “cash flow,” 
and suddenly the earnings reported 
by the U.S.” major oi! companies were 
coming in for a little recalculation. 
Insiead of the $6.17 per share Gulf 
Oil officially earned in 1951. sonhisti- 
cated investors were looking to the 
$6.04 additional per share thrown off 
by Gulf in depletion, depreciation 
and intangible drilling exvenses. 
Added to the reported net, hat meant 
a total cash flow of $12.21 per share. 
After all, Wall Street asked itself, was 
not cash flow a far better gauge of an 
oi! company’s basic earning power? 

Professional’s Choice. The answer 
was resoundingly “Yes,” and oil equi- 
ties were soon studding the list of in- 
stitutional investors’ “Favorite Fifty” 
investments. By last July. when the 
DJI made its third successive top 
above 520, the oils represented some 
20% of the entire market value of 
stocks listed on the New York Ex- 
change. 

With such liberal fundings of cash, 
the oil companies were obviously in 
a unique position. Cash-rich, most 
of them could easily finance huge 
programs of capital expenditures en- 
tirely out of their own resources. In 
1951, for example, Gulf's throw-off 
totaled a whopping $277.1 million, a 
figure far in excess of its $165.4 mil- 
lion capital expenditures. Jersey 
Standard’s combined net, deprecia- 
tion & depletion totaled $736.4 million 
that same year, nearly twice its $381.8 
million capital outlays. Texas Com- 
pany’s $177 million in capital expen- 
ditures was covered by no less than 
$313.9 million in cash flow. Obviously 
any oil company interested in further 
public financing was operating under 
liabilities all its own. 

Into this pleasant idyll, Sinclair Oil 
Corp.'s President Percy C. Spencer 
tossed a potential bombshell late last 
year. In order to finance an am- 
bitious $170-million expansion pro- 
gram in 1957, he announced, Sinclair 
would float a $167.2 million offering 
of 434% convertible debentures. But 
Wall Street hardly smelled the pow- 
der. If Sinclair was stranned for 
ready cash, they reasoned, it had after 
all just paid out some $90 million 
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for two big producing companies. 
Under normal circumstances, oil 
companies prided themselves on pay- 
ing their own expansion bills out of 
pocket. “New financing?” Califor- 
nia Standard’s Chairman R. Gwin 
Follis had snapped a year earlier. 
“We'll pay our own way out of re- 
tained earnings.” 

Yet for all its delayed action, Spen- 
cer’s financing was a bombshell as 
Wall Streeters were soon to discover 
For it set off a train of explosive 
news that no oil investor could ig- 
nore. Late this fall the world’s two 
largest oil companies passed the word 
that they too intended to go to the 
well for new capital. In rapid se- 
quence: 

e Standard Oil (New Jersey) the 
world’s biggest oil company, offered 
stockholders rights to subscribe to 
some 6.5 million shares of new com- 
mon stock, worth $288 million, a rights 
flotation topped only by A.T.&T.’s and 
General Motors’ offering of $571.5 and 
$328 million respectively. 

e Globe-girdling Royzl Dutch Pe- 
troleum which owns 60% of the huge 
Royal/Dutch Shell Group, second 
largest international company, an- 
nounced plans to raise between $211 
million and $263 million by sale of 





CASH - STRAPPED 
BILLIONAIRE 


Since mid-1955, Jersey's soaring capital 
expenditures have been running ahead 
of its net cash flow. This year the gap 
has widened even further. Result: a trip | 
to the capital markets. ? 
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SOCONY’S NICKERSON: 

he was security-minded 
new common stock to its share- 
holders. 

® Meanwhile its British partner, 
Shell Transport & Trading, revealed 
plans afoot to raise some $112 mil- 
lion to $154 million of its own the 
same way. 

The Big Parade. “What,” Wall Street 
was quickly asking itself, “was hap- 
pening?” It did not take long to 
awake to the answer. During the 
year, they recalled, an increasing 
number of other oil companies had 
come to the well for new capital. 
Socony Mobil, fcr example, the US.’ 
second largest oil company had not 
long before offered $199.3 million 
worth of new stock to its share- 
holders. Kerr-McGee had gone to 
market with $20 million in deben- 
tures and 225,000 shares of common. 
Phillips Petroleum had used deben- 
tures to raise $171.6 million. Ob- 
viously Jersey Standard and Royal 
Dutch were only joining what had al- 
ready become a sizable parade. 

And that was not all. Sophisti- 
cated investors recalled that Gulf Oil 
had beefed up its working capital by 
selling off some $34.6 million worth 
of Texas Gulf Sulphur stock from 
its corporate portfolio, stock which it 
had held onto through good times 
and bad. At California Standard, 
Gwin Follis was known to be mulling 
over some form of debt offering him- 
self. It seemed plain that the parade 
was due to get still longer. All of 
which combined to produce a grin 
from Sinclair’s Financial Vice Presi- 
dent Harry Jeffries. Said he: “We 
have since become very happy with 
our decision to finance at the time 
we did.” 

Short-Changed? But how was it that 
so many demonstrably cash-rich oil 
companies had become strapped for 
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expansion capital? Astute analysts 
soon brushed aside suggestions that 
behind it was the nation’s still-mild 
business recession, or high inventor- 
ies of oil. They quickly concluded 
that such big international oil com- 
panies as Jersey Standard and So- 
cony Mobil still merited their old 
distinction as prime hedges against 
recession in the U.S. Instead, the 
facts pointed to two causes: 1) that 
the ambitiously expanding oil com- 
panies’ reach had at last exceeded 
their grasp; and 2) a basic change in 
world petroleum economics. 

In a fundamental sense, the first 
was the product of the second. To 
keep up with basic changes in their 
industry, oilmen like Sinclair’s Spen- 
cer were spending their ample income 
right down to the last thin dime. 
Eugene Holman’s conservative Jer- 
sey Standard, for example, has al- 


GULF’S WHITEFORD: 
some were coming... 
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ways striven to keep a 2.4-to-1 ratio 
between current assets and current 
liabilities. On occasion, Holman has 
even had his current ratio up as high 
as 3.1-to-1. But as early as. the be- 
ginning of this year, Jersey Stand- 
ard’s current assets were barely two 
times its current liabilities. Smaller 
outfits like Leonard McCollum’s 
hard-drilling Continental Oil Co. 
were in much the same boat. Over 
the past year, Continental’s working 
capital has dropped by $18.5 million. 

Headlines & Balance Sheets. What 
has brought this tight cash position 
to an industry famed for its lush 
earnings?- The answer appeared as 
much on newspaper front pages as it 
did on corporate balance _ sheets. 
Leery of dependence on the politi- 
cally risky sands of the Middle East, 
international oilmen were spending as 
never before to boost their invest- 
ment in the U.S. and elsewhere. At 
the same time, traditional Western 
Hemisphere operators like Sinclair’s 
Spencer, Continental’s McCollum and 
Cities Service’s W. Alton Jones were 
spending heavily to move into South 
America, Africa and the fringes of 
the oil-rich Middle East. Califor- 
nia Standard’s Gwin Follis, whose 
company’s operations sprawl over 
much of the globe, summed it up this 
way: “It has always been apparent,” 
he says, “that if we had our eggs in 
many baskets, we would be in a 
stronger position—especially since the 
loss of any one major ‘basket’ would 
put just that much more stimulus on 
the need for products from the other 
sources.” 

And yet, in a basic sense, the an- 
swer runs much deeper to a basic 
change in international oii economics. 
Today oil, at least in the US., is not 
quite the golden thing it once was. In 
1946, for example, the average U-S. 


operator could count on bringing in 
a million barrels of new oil for every 
35,000 feet of hole he drilled. Last 
year, he would have had to burrow 
75,000 feet to find the same million 
barrels, and every foot of it would be 
far more costly. 

In these circumstances, the oilmen’s 
famed 274% depletion allowance has 
lost much of its glamour. Earlier this 
year, for example, when oil was sell- 
ing at an average $2.65 a barrel, the 
depletion allowance per barrel came 
to 72.8c. That is a tidy figure to be 
sure. But the actual cost of finding 
another barrel of oil in the U.S. to 
replace the one sold had soared to a 
whopping $2.07. So, in addition to 
his depletion allowance, the operator 
had to advance $1.24 to replace the 
barrel of oil he had pumped up. Bor- 
rowing might seem the logical solution. 
But at present tax rates, the operator 
would have to have an income of 
$1.60 merely to retire the principal 
on every $1 of borrowed capital. Says 
one major oilman: “You really can’t 
even afford to borrow these days.” 

The result has been a_ sharp 
squeeze on the oil industry’s “cash 
flow” at the very time it needs the 
money most. To Wall Street’s mind, 
Jersey Standard’s huge flotation fur- 
nishes a nearly perfect example of 
what has happened within the indus- 
try. Last year Jersey Standard re- 
ported earnings of $4.11 a share, on 
which it paid a $2.10 dividend. True, 
reported earnings for an oil company 
are only the part of the iceberg that 
shows above water. Adding in such 
non-cash charges as depreciation and 
depletion to Jersey Standard’s net, its 
actual cash flow ran to $6.08 a share. 
Over the past five years, Jersey 
Standard has ranked second only to 
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among Standard of California inte- 
grated U.S. companies in the width 
of its pretax profit margins (see 
chart). This year it became the big- 
gest money-maker in the world when 
its nine-month earnings exceeded 
even General Motors’ by 9%. 

Yet even this is not enough in pres- 
ent circumstances. This year Jersey 
Standard will spend no less than 
$7.11 a share on expansion, with a 
similar amount scheduled for next 
year. Despite ‘ts legendary profit- 
ability, even Jersey Standard could 
not pay this huge bill without the 
stock offering. 

Cash-Short Millionaires. Jersey Stand- 
ard’s Eugene Holman has not been 
alone in feeling this pinch. In a 
study of 33 top oil companies, the 
authcritative Chase Manhattan Bank 
found that early this year there were 
already tell-tale signs that the oil 
industry’s large cash flow was not 
keeping pace with its capital out-go. 
Exvanding its survey to cover the 
entire industry, the Chase estimated 
that oilmen had generated $6,500 mil- 
lion from their domestic operations 
last year, paid $1,300 million in divi- 
dends to stockholders and other own- 
ers. This left them with a retained 
cash income of $5,200 million, $850 
million less than they spent. 

The 33 companies’ deficiency was 
made up by raising some $1,222 mil- 
lion from banks, insurance companies 
and through sale of preferred and 
common stock. In all, their financing 
program last year was thus better than 
double the $520 million they had 
raised from outside sources in 1955. 
“The conclusion is indicated,” said 
the Chase, “that the American oil in- 
dustry is operating at a cash de- 
ficiency: that ‘is to say, the amount of 
capital formation is inadequate . . .” 

Abroad, Royal Dutch/Shell’s Senior 
Managing Director, Jonkheer John 
H. Loudon, who gets half his profits 
from the Eastern Hemisphere, is in 
much the same fix. Last year Loudon 
spent a whopping $1,086 million to 
bolster the Group’s position around 
the world. The Group’s cash flow, 
however, totaled only $1,056 million, 
out of which it paid some $115 mil- 
lion in dividends. Thus the available 
cash flow was $941 million, or $145 
million less than Loudon spent. 

Last year Loudon is believed to 
have poured no less than $235 million 
into his U.S. affiliate, Shell Oil Co. 
Yet Shell is operating in a land where 
a petroleum profit is harder and hard- 
er to come by, and its ability to repay 
Loudon’s big investment is propor- 
tionately reduced compared with tra- 
ditional overseas operations. 

Coppered Bets. Yet there are visible 
compensations or Loudon would be 
unlikely to make the attempt. One 
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hint of these comes from Socony 
Mobil’s President Albert L. Nicker- 
son. Not the least of the advantages 
to drilling within the U.S., he argues, 
is that it enables the oilman to deal 
with private individuals rather than 
with governments. “Moreover,” he 
adds, “when an oilman makes a strike 
in this country, he can be virtually 
certain that his investment won’t be 
expropriated. An investment overseas 
may prove unsafe even before an oil- 
man finds oil.” 

Even Nickerson, however, would 
hardly advise an oil company to con- 
fine its operations solely to the U.S. 
For though an oil operator cannot 
afford to have all his eggs in one 
foreign basket, neither can he afford 
to have no baskets abroad at all. 
“Let’s face it,” says another oilman. 
“The big money is abroad.” 

Even the briefest look at basic 


Pretax Profits as % of Sales 


Western Hemisphere stability. For 
Middle East oil can make a mighty 
difference in an oil company’s earn- 
ings statement. Just how much a dif- 
ference has been pinpointed recently 
by the foreign department of Wall 
Street’s Burnham & Co. Of every $1 
in dividends declared by all U.S. oil- 
men over the past three years, Burn- 
ham has calculated, no less than 35c 
was earned by the comparative hand- 
ful of companies that operate abroad. 

Crude Facts. In all of this, the 
American oilman can hardly forget 
that while the U.S. has 91% of the 
free world’s oil wells, it has only 15% 
of its oil. In all, the U.S. is estimated 
to have 55,000 barrels of reserves for 
every well currently operating. By 
comparison, Venezuela has 1 billion 
barrels of reserves for every one of its 
producing oil wells. The contrast is 
even more dramatic in the Middle 
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petroleum economics gives proof of 
that. If the U.S. has political stability, 
it also has pro-rationing of wells. 
Thus last year the average well in 
the U.S. pumped up only 12.9 bar- 
rels of crude a day. In Venezuela, on 
the other hand, an oilman could get 
almost as much stability from wells 
averaging 175.9 barrels a day. 
Compared, however, with the prolif- 
ic flow of the Middle East wells, those 
in the U.S. and Venezuela produce in 
stingy fashion. On average, Kuwait's 
wells last year pumped up 5,179 bar- 
rels of high-profit crude daily. In 
Iran, the average well produced 8,335 
barrels, and wells in Ibn Saud’s land 
brought up 8,650.3 barrels. Topping 
them all was Iraq, where the figures 
came right out of the Arabian Nights: 
13,286.7 barrels daily, or better than 
a thousand times the US. average. 
As in any other industry, in oil 
productivity means profits. The trick, 
then, is for the industry’s Holmans 
and its Loudons somehow to balance 
out Middle East profitability against 


East, which possesses two thirds of 
all the oil known to exist in the world. 
Saudi Arabia alone, for example, is 
believed to have reserves of 369 mil- 
lion barrels for each of its present 
wells. Similar estimates for Iraq total 
460 million barrels per well. Iran, 
with another Arabian Nights figure, 
has nothing less than 492 million bar- 
rels of crude underground for each 
well now pumping. 

Small wonder, then, that distant 
fields beckon magically to US. oil- 
men. For one, penny-conscious How- 
ard Keck, president of the Superior 
Oil Co. (California), hesitated not at 
all last year in paying out a whopping 
$2,626 an acre for oil land in Vene- 
zuela’s prolific Lake Maracaibo, the 
highest price ever paid by any oil 
company. Even with his working cap- 
ital dangerously low, Keck was 
probably mindful of the huge profits 
being made by companies. already 
established in Venezuela. 

Likewise Shell’s Loudon, risk or 
not, only last year re-negotiated his 
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contract to buy Kuwait crude for— 
as he put it—‘“as long a period as 
far distant planning can take us.” 
For Shell, this might mean delivery 
of between eight and 12 million bar- 
rels of oil, roughly one third of all 
U.S. reserves. 

Unalioyed Bonanza. But invading 
Middle East oil is not an unalloyed 
bonanza for the U.S. oilman. There 
is growing evidence that he may soon 
have to step up his cash investment 
abroad. One reason is that demand 
for petroleum has been growing far 
faster in the Eastern Hemisphere than 
it has in the West. Some European 
countries, such as Italy, now have 
excess refining capacity to handle it. 
But if American oilmen want to cash 
in on this demand to the fullest ex- 
tent, they will probably have to step 
up building of refineries abroad. 

This varying rate of growth be- 
tween the two hemispheres is no 
minor matter for the big oil com- 
panies. That this is so is clear from 
the recent history of the two biggest 
rivals, Jersey Standard and the Royal 
Dutch/Shell Group. Ever since the 
days of John D. Rockefeller and Sir 
Henry Deterding, both have been 
locked in a titanic battle for global 
supremacy. Since 1949, however, the 
Group has increased its volume faster 
than most American companies. 

Can the investor, then, necessarily 
conclude that the Group is a superior 
companv? Probably not. For one 
thing, Shell does half of its business 
in the Eastern Hemisphere, whereas 
most American comnanies derive a 
large share of profit from the Western 
Hemisphere. But the fact remains that 
the Group has been striking it rich in 
a far bigger way in Western Europe, 
which has doubled its oil consumption 
since 1950, now accounts for roughly 
27% of all free world demand. More- 
over, Eastern Hemisphere demand is 
expected to double over the next ten 
years, while a similar expansion in 
Western Hemisphere needs will take 
15 years. 

The Big Bill. As a result of this shift 
and of the upward climb in demand, 
the Chase Manhattan Bank estimates 
that oilmen must spend a staggering 
$125 billion on expansion over the 
next 10 years. Thus the indus- 
try’s basic problem is the very one 
that occupied Percy Spencer last 
year: Where is the money to come 
from? 

Can the oil industry continue to 
keep its recent rapid pace in the face 
of narrowing profits in the U.S. and 
increasing competition abroad? Can 
it, moreover, keep coming to the capi- 
tal market, as many Wall Streeters 
argue it inevitably must? “I wish I 
knew,” sighs one oilman. “It would 
be the answer to my biggest problem.” 
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AIRCRAFT 


THE FAVORITES 


Two eld favorites of the 

Pentagon—Boeing and Gen- 

eral Dynamics—appear to 
be high favorites still. 


Not since wartime 1944, when Cur- 
tiss-Wright posted an aircraft indus- 
try mark of $1.7-billion sales in 12 
months, had an aircraft firm logged a 
billion dollars in sales in just three 
quarters. Two planemakers have 
now finally broken Curtiss-Wright’s 
long-standing record. For the first 
nine months, both Seattle’s Boeing 
Airplane Co.* and New York’s Gen- 
eral Dynamics Corp.+ reported more 
than a billion dollars in sales. 

After Yesterday. Soaring sales rec- 
ords are no novelty to planemakers 
this year. But for many, the well-be- 
ing implied in such figures is already 
a matter of history. The Pentagon has 
seen to that. Cutbacks in procurement 
and the growing emphasis on missiles 
at the expense of manned craft make 
the future for many planemakers look 
quite unlike their prosperous recent 
past. 

From the miasma of uncertainty, 
two airframe manufacturers, how- 
ever, have emerged as happy favorites 


*Boeing Airplane Co. Traded NYSE. Price 
range (1957): high, 614%; low, 29. Dividend 
(1956): $1.25 plus 2% stock. Indicated 1957 
payout: $1.00 plus 4% stock. Earnings per 
Share (1956): $4.82. Total assets: $331.9 mil- 
lion. Ticker symbol: BA. 


‘General Dynamics Corp. Traded NYSE. 
Price range (1957): high, 685g; low, 4634. 
Dividend (1956): $1.60. Indicated 1957 gh 
out: $2.00. Earnings per share (1956): 14. 
an assets: $434.6 million. Ticker symbol: 


is 


BOEING’S ALLEN: 
he loosened purse strings 


of the Pentagon. In the 18 months 
ended last December, Boeing had 
loosened the Pentagon’s purse strings 
to the tune of $1.9 billion, General Dy- 
namics trailing closely with $1.8 bil- 
lion. Together the two aircraft com- 
panies accounted for more than 10% 
of the business military planners lav- 
ished on their 100 top contractors dur- 
ing the period. 

By last month, a good portion of 
these contracts had shifted from back- 
log to income sheet. Helped by the 
inclusion of newly acquired Liquid 
Carbonic Division (1956 gross: $35 
million), General Dynamics reported 
sales up 58% to $1.133 billion, net up 
54% to $32 million. At Boeing, Presi- 
dent William M. Allen also had in- 
creased his volume by a whopping 
percentage—59%—to $1.068 billion. 
But sharply rising development ex- 
penses on Boeing’s 707 jet liner held 
down earnings after taxes to $24 mil- 
lion, just a piddling 5% gain over last 
year’s first three quarters. 

Shape of the Future. But that is his- 
tory. The future will be written in 
terms of still unfilled orders, and here 
Boeing, with its famed B-52 inter- 
continental bomber, really shines. Al- 
though Pentagon belt-tightening had 
caused Allen’s backlog to sink 22%, it 
still stands at last report at a towering 
$2.5 billion, or more than two full 
years’ sales at current rate. 

At General Dynamics, the backlog 
of orders is also off some 13%, to $1.7 
billion, but it still amounts to slightly 
less than one and one half year’s busi- 
ness. Frank Pace, moreover, has some 
highly promising projects underway. 
Among them: the Atlas interconti- 
nental ballistic missile, Convair’s B-58 
Hustler supersonic bomber. Declares 
he, full of confidence: “I can see 
steady defense business for at least 
seven or eight years ahead.” 

From Washington’s rumor mills a 
fortnight ago came some encouraging 
news for both Allen and Pace. The Air 
Force, the Washington whispering had 
it, now hopes to fling open its fiscal 
flood gates on two of its pet projects, 
directly affecting both companies. The 
plan: to spend $800 million for 101 
additional Boeing B-52s, $300 million 
for 18 of Convair’s B-58 Hustlers. 

This new order, if placed, would 
hike total B-52 Stratofortress con- 
tracts, filled and unfilled, to nearly $5 
billion and would insure production of 
B-52s through at least late 1959, and 
probably well beyond. 

For General Dynamic’s Pace, the 
promise was even longer range. Con- 
vair’s speedy B-58, still in the testing 
stage, is the likeliest successor to the 
stalwart B-52, and the new contract 
might well presage large-scale Penta- 
gon purchases far into the next dec- 
ade. 
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METALS 


ONE MAN’S MEAT 


Profit squeeze? Not so far as 
Joe Martino’s National Lead 
Co. is concerned. 


“WHEN everyone around you is losing 
his head and you keep yours, perhaps 
you don’t understand the situation.” 
That old wheeze, tacked on the bul- 
letin board in a Wall Street office last 
month, hardly applied to Joseph A. 
Martino’s National Lead Co.* National 
Lead’s portly President Joe Martino 
was keeping his head amidst rum- 
blings of recession precisely because 
he did understand the situation. 

National Lead’s nine-month sales 
were down $10 million to $417 million. 
Martino saw no reason, however, to 
lose his head. Quite the opposite. De- 
spite the drop in sales, National Lead 
had actually earned $1.2 million more 
than in the preceding nine months. 
The increase was a small one, it is 
true. just 10c per share. 

Margin for Profit. It was not just the 
10c, though, that made Martino happy. 
At a time when nearly every major 
company i: the U.S. was making less 
money on every sales dollar than a 
year ago, National Lead was making 
more. For the nine months it earned 
a solid 10.3c on the sales dollar as 
compared with just 9.7c a year before. 

Actually this was nothing new for 
fast-growing National Lead. In pre- 
vious recession years, 1949 and 1954, 
for example, the same thing had hap- 
pened to National Lead’s profit mar- 
gins—they had expanded. 

The reason? Essentially a very 
simple one. A _ recession generally 
brings a sharp drop in lead prices. 
This year, for example, lead has al- 
ready dropped from 16c a pound to 
13c. That is just fine for Joe Martino. 
It means the lead he buys to make his 
pigments and other lead products (the 
company itself mines almost none) 
costs him less. 

Result: Martino can lower his 
prices, as he did in lowering the price 
of lead sheet from $21.50 a pound 
to $19, without dipping into profits, 
thus help keep the company’s volume 
—and profit—high in spite af a de- 
clining level of business. Says Vice 
President Alfred Drewes: “Lord, we 
certainly don’t want to see another 
industry flat and out. But if the price 
of lead stays down, it might do even 
the lead people some good.” Adds 
President Martino: “The company’s 
business is currently at a high level.” 


*National Lead Co. Traded NYSE. Price 
renee (1957): high, 138; low, . Dividend 
(1956): $3.25 plus 2% stock. Indicated 1957 
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BUOYANT LEAD 

In recession yeors, National Lead has 
shown a net profit buoyancy when com- 
pared with 200 manutacturing firms with 
assets of more than $10 million.” Reason: 
it pegs the price of lead products to falter- 
ing lead prices, thus keeps up unit volume 
even when dollar sales dip. 
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HOLDING COMPANIES 


CORPORATE 
MODESTY 


There’s nothing pretentious 

about Ogden Corp. Its brass 

oversees a $600-million-a- 

year business from a two- 
room office. 





On the thirty-ninth floor of 33 Pine 
Street in lower Manhattan, balding, 
spritely Maurice ‘Sindeband ambles 
about his two-and-a-half room com- 
pany headquarters. Even though he 
is chief executive officer of Ogden 
Corp.,* whose 1956 sales were well 
past the half-billion dollar mark, Sin- 
deband shares this cramped space 
with Secretary-Treasurer William 
Boyd, a secretary and wall-to-wall 
file cabinets. 

Last month he was studying a table 
full of information of companies up for 
sale around the country. “Mostly,” he 
says of them, “they’re dogs.” But he 
keeps looking anyway. Through such 
looking—and selecting—Sindeband 
brought his company from total sales 
in 1954 of $36.2 million to a 1956 peak 
of $606.5 million. 

Leading & Unloading. Sindeband’s 
getting has also involved some get- 
ting-rid-of. Last month he was await- 
ing SEC approval to spin off another 


*Ogden Corp. Traded American Stock Ex- 
shane. Price range (1957): high, 1644; low, 
9%. Dividend (1956): none. Indicat 1957 


none. Earnings per share (1956): 


out: 
Bi . Total assets: $1 
co). Ticker Symbol: 


8 million (ex. Eim- 
oG. 


one of his subsidiaries, Syntex Inter- 
national, S.A. This was another ex- 
ample of how Ogden became Ogden. 

Ogden began life when Atlas Corp.’s 
Floyd Odlum, famed master of the 
“special situation,” picked up Utilities 
Power and Light for reorganization. 
Ogden was invented as the container 
to hold it as well as a string of other 
utilities. When Sindeband joined Og- 
den in 1940 as a vice president, he had 
the credentials Odlum was looking 
for. He had been a receiver of Insull 
Electric properties in Ohio and had 
helped in their liquidation. For Od- 
lum, he participated in selling some 
23 Ogden utilities. 

He did the getting-rid-of job so 
thoroughly that by 1951 Ogden was 
only a corporate shell. It was saved 
from dissolution by investment banker 
Charles Allen’s Allen & Co. Today, 
Allen & Co. owns more than 50° of 
Ogden stock, the balance being spread 
among some 6,000 smaller stockhold- 
ers. “Charlie Allen’s our father,” says 
Sindeband, “and when we need mon- 
ey he’s a very good father.” 

Big Sales, Small Profits. With Allen 
bankrolling the company, Sindeband’s 
role with Ogden switched from seller 
of companies to that of buyer. The 
purchase that gave his firm such a 
large place in sales was Luria Broth- 
ers & Co., the world’s largest scrap 
steel dealer. Although in terms of 
sales the peer of such far better- 
known firms as National Steel, Olin 
Mathieson, American Tobacco and 
Dow Chemical, Ogden is nowhere 
near their equal as a profit-maker. 

Luria Brothers, which accounted 
last year for 92% of Ogden’s sales, 
is one big reason for Ogden’s small 
profit margin of just 1.lc on the sales 
dollar. The scrap business turns over 
a great deal of money, but only a small 
part of it remains behind as profit. 
Another reason for Ogden’s low profit 
rate: roughly competitive conditions 
in the plumbing industry where W. A. 
Case & Co., Ogden’s second biggest 
division, operates.+ 

Ready Bankroll. This low profit mar- 
gin does not distress Sindeband nor 
Charley Allen at all. In fact, they have 
charted more of the same kind of 
growth for Ogden. This summer Sin- 
deband picked up for Ogden Eimco 
Corp. and American Foundry and Ma- 
chine, both machinery concerns. Fu- 
ture acquisitions are expected to take 
the company deeper into the heavy 
machinery business. If Ogden can find 
the kind of companies it is looking for, 
money is not likely to be a serious ob- 
stacle. “For buying Eimco,” says Sin- 
deband, “we needed $9 million in cash. 
Walked down the street and got it 
from Allen & Co.” 


+Other major subsidiaries: Commercial Fil- 
ters Corp., The Teleregister Corp. 
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STEEL 


PROFITS PARADOX 


Avery Adams’ first assign- 

ment at Jones & Laughlin: 

proving that his two new sub- 

sidiaries are really worth 
what they cost. 


Wuen Chairman Ben Moreell of Jones 
& Laughlin Steel Corp.* brought in 
fellow Pittsburgher Avery C. Adams 
to groom as his successor, he had two 
very good reasons for his choice. 
Moreell, engineer of J&L’s postwar 
growth, had just begun his biggest 
expansion program ever, planned 
spending some $300 million over the 
next three years. But Ben Moreell 
was also acutely aware that he would 
run into even stiffer competition for 
sales as he added new products. 

Newcomer Adams fit on _ both 
counts. Hc had ramroded a major 
expansion as president of Pittsburgh 
Steel Co., and was at the same time 
a veteran steel salesman. “The organi- 
zation.” said Moreell upon Adams’ 
arrival, “has been materially strength- 
ened.” 

That was a year ago. Last month, 
shortly after Moreell had reached 
mandatory retirement age, President 
Avery Adams journeyed to Wall 
Street to tell security analysts how 
J&L was faring with his hand at the 
helm. Adams displayed a battery of 
charts, told how in the past decade 
J&L’s sales had risen 112%, net in- 
come 124%, dividends 170%. Adams 
waxed no less optimistic over the im- 
mediate future. “This is,” clucked 
Adams, “the most exciting period in 
our history.” 

Growth by Earnings Dilution. Adams 
was proudest of all about -J&L’s nine- 
month report. Including figures for 
two recent Moreell acquisitions, Ro- 
tary Electric Steel and Cold Metal 
Products, volume had gained 21% to 
$651 million, net profit had risen 18% 
to $38 million—both record highs. The 
comparison was sharpened a bit by 
the fact that the steel strike had taken 
a month’s bite out of last year’s 
operations. ‘ 

There was, however, a very dis- 
turbing fly in Adams’ ointment. In 
one basic sense J&L had set no earn- 
ings record at all. Net profit had in- 
deed gained, but this year’s earnings 
per share of $4.88 were not a penny 
higher then those of the first three 
quarters last year, were well below 
the $5.40 earned in the same period 


*Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp. Traded 
NYSE. Price range (1957): high, 641%; low. 


4144. Dividend (1956) : $2.50 plus 3% in stock. 
Indicated 1957 oes out: $2.50. Earnings pr 
share (1956): .63. Total assets: $732.1 mili- 


lion. Ticker symbol: JL. 
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of 1955. The villain: dilution. Over 
the past two years, Moreell had in- 
creasec his shares outstanding by 21% 
to 7.5 million, using most of this new 
common to buy up Rotary Electric 
Steel and Cold Metal Products. The 
earnings contributed so far by these 
new units were just enough to take 
care of the extra number of shares. 
Jones & Laughlin stockholders had 
gained on balance not at all. 

The Sample Case. But if Moreell’s 
mergers had so far proved costly 
to J&L’s 43,5)0 stockholders, they at 
least had provided two important new 


lines—steinless steel and strip steel—. 


for salesman Adams’ sample case. As 
against the obvious fact of the equity 
dilution involved, Avery Adams be- 
lieves that these newer products will 





PER SHARE | 
PLATEAU 


In 1957's first three quarters, Jones 
& Laughlin Steel pulled sales and 
net profit up to record highs. But the 
cost of growth through merging with 
Rotary Electric Steel and Cold Metal 
Products has been the dilution of 
earnings per common share, which 
still run 10% below the level of 1955. 
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not only help cushion J&L against 
downswings in general demand but 
will also pay off in the future. 

“Substantially more processing, la- 
bor and exacting control are in- 
volved in the products made by our 
new divisions,” said Adams. “This 
means higher selling prices and sub- 
stantially greater profit potentials per 
ton of output.” 

Adds he: “Such an improvement in 
product mix is one of management’s 
most important long-term responsi- 
bilities.” 

If so, most Wall Streeters agreed 
that J&L’s expansion is in for its 
toughest test. With the steel industry 
operating at just 76.8% of capacity, 
lowest rate since January 1955, 
Adams’ new products were reported 
last month to be among the slowest 
sellers of all. 








WALL STREET 


ARE BEARS 
BULLISH? 


Although short selling 

reached a 25-year peak in 

November, observers called 

it a sign of technical strength. 

However, in 1932 it proved 
to be just the reverse. 





On November 15 the short position 
on the New York Stock Exchanze hit 
a 25-year high. But, even with bears 
rampant, observers felt that the bears 
were strengthening rather than weak- 
ening prospects. Reason: every share 
sold short must ultimately be bought 
back; thus each short sale is a po- 
tential purchase and a potential prop 
under the shorts. 

Prop or not, the fact remained that 
not since March 28, 1932 had the short 
interest reached such a high ficure. 
It stood on that day at 3,427,664 
shears. just 72.227 higher than last 
month. In 1932 the market had been 
hojaing, but just holding, around its 
ten-year lows. The “bears” obviously 
hoped to buy and cover at lower 
prices later. 

What actually happened hardly con- 
firmed the belief that a big short po- 
sition is a sign of technical strength 
in the market. Instead of turning up, 
the already depressed market hit the 
skids with a vengeance. Between the 
end of March and the following July 
it dropped 44% to an all-time low of 
41.22 on the Dow-Jones Industrials. 
The shorts who stuck to their guns 
were both enriched and vindicated. 

Despite such obvious contradictions, 
however, it is still common currency 
among Wall Streeters that a strong 
bearish sentiment, as measured by the 
short interest figures, is a bullish sign. 
Even so, traders were hesitant last 
month about drawing strongly bullish 
conclusions from the record short 
sale figures. In terms of the number 
of shares, it is true, the figure was 
highest in 25 years.* But since 1932, 
stock splits and new listings have 
trebled the number of shares listed on 
the Big Board. Thus today’s figure 
of 3.3 million-plus outstanding short 
sales represents just one in every 1,000 
listed shares as against the far more 
impressive three per 1,000 in 1932. As 
a prop, then, the shorts would seem 
to be a slender one. “It would,” points 
out one veteran trader, “take just a 
couple of days’ active trading to soak 
up those shorts and turn your bullish 
bearishness into bearish bullishness.” 


*Highest figure on record was the 5,589,700 
shares in May, 1931. Prior to 1931 short in- 
terest -figures were not kept. 
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HOTELS 


SLIGHT CHILL 


A combination of factors, in- 

cluding air conditioning, is 

putting a slight chill on the 
big hotel chains’ earnings. 


Over the past 18 months, Conrad Hil- 
ton’s far-fiung hotel chain* has spent 
some $8 million air conditioning such 
big Hilton hostelries as New York’s 
Waldorf-Astoria and Chicago’s Con- 
rad Hilton. Air conditioning makes for 
contented customers. But it was also 
clear last month that the costs in- 
volved have had a chilling effect on 
Hilton Hotels’ earnings. In the third 
quarter, Boniface Hilton conceded 
that Hilton Hotels’ profits from hotel 
operations slipped 50.4%, while rev- 
enues of $42 million remained sub- 
stantially the same. 

Fortunately the chill was orily sea- 
sonal. For the full nine months, hotel 
orofits were off a bare 10% (to $6.5 
million on a 2.6% increase in reve- 
nues (to $146.6 million). “Our air-con- 
ditioning program,” reported Hilton 
last month, “is almost 100% completed 
now and our fourth quarter profits 
should improve accordingly. We have 
obtained a lot of convention business 
for December, and that will enable 
us to make a much better showing 
in the last quarter.” All told, Hilton 
expects Hilton’s 1957 operating net 
to work out to around $9.3 million, 
a bare 3.4% below 1956’s $9.6 million, 
on a 2.6% rise in revenues (to $199.6 
million). 

Actually, hotel profits have been on- 
ly a part of Hilton’s prosperity in re- 
cent years. Since 1953, capital gains 
on sales of property have given Hil- 
ton’s net considerable buoyancy, lift- 
ing 1956 earnings, for example, from 
$2.53 to $4.48 a share. Over the next 
decade, Hilton expects to report capi- 
tal gains totaling at least $3.90 a share. 
But little of it will be forthcoming this 
year, and as a result Hilton’s earn- 
ings have nosedived. As capital gains 
dwindled 85% to 20c a share in the 
first half, Hilton’s per share earnings 
dipped from $2.97 to $1.65. 

o + 
Hitton’s arch competitor, Sheraton 
Corp.,} the U.S.’ No. Two hotel chain, 
also expects this to be a somewhat 
under par year. In the first half of 
Sheraton’s current fiscal year (which 


Moe = Hotels. Traded NYSE. Price range 
(1957) : high , 227%; low, 1644 . Dividend (1956) : 
pt ~y indi cated. 1957 Bayout $1.20. Earnings 


Total assets: $187.3 
Million. Ticker” aoiliedl: HLT. 


*Sheraton Corp. Traded NYSE. Price range 
(1957): high, 1714; low, 944. ead age | 5 (me) : 
ng Ind ni "1957 payout: 60c. nines 

r share (1956): $1.19. Total t., $1 
inillion. Ticker symbol: SHR. 
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HILTON’S HILTON: 
profits were air conditioned 


ends April 30), its revenues hit a rec- 
ord $81 million. But fast-rising depre- 
ciation charges put a tight lid on 
earnings, depressing them slightly be- 
low 1956’s $2.9 million. Sheraton’s 
President Ernest Henderson expects 
this same pattern to hold for the rest 
of the fiscal year. 

The current downtrend in the na- 
tion’s economy has introduced a new 
factor into the travel-dependent hotel 
business. How will it affect Sheraton? 
Says Henderson: “Sheraton won’t be 
immune, but we won’t be badly hurt. 
We will just have another opportunity 
to prove that a well-managed hotel 
chain can make a relatively better 
showing under unfavorable conditions 
than most other types of industry.” 
During the slumps of 1949 and 1954, 
Sheraton’s earnings, like Hilton’s, 
kept right on growing. 


Millions of Tons Millions of Pounds 
MOLY’S MOVES 


Although molybdenum-alloy steel follows 
the ups-and-downs of alloy steels in 
general... 








Alloy Stee! 
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. molybdenum itself takes a steadier 
poth, following the 
general rise in steel 
use. 
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NON-FERROUS METALS 


EVEN STEPHEN 


In metals, it makes a big dif- 
ference which metal you've 
got. Item: middling-sized Cli- 
max Molybdenum is merging 
with giant American Metal on 
virtually even terms, 





Like most other copper companies, 
Sir Ronald Prain’s Rhodesian Selec- 
tion Trust* was making money hand 
over fist last year, what with copper 
selling at an alltime high of 46c—and 
more—per pound. Sir Ronald, of 
course, was well aware that such a 
price was abnormal and that copper 
was riding for a fall. But he was 
hardly prepared for the full force of 
the crash when it came. In the course 
of a few months, the price collapsed 
from 46c to 32c, has since bottomed 
out around 27c a pound. Sighed Sir 
Ronald in a recent talk to stock- 
holders: “The inevitable price reac- 
tion occurred with a speed and 
severity which has surprised most 
observers.” 

Hard Knocks. It surprised no one 
more than Manhattan’s Walter Hochs- 
child, 57, chairman of the sprawling 
American Metal Co.+ (total assets: 
$195.8 million). American Metal is a 
huge custom smelter of lead, zinc 
and especially copper, most of which it 
buys from outside sources The com- 
pany also owns large zinc, lead, silver 
and copper mines in Mexico and Can- 
ada. But it is primarily an investment 
company of'no mean size, with almost 
all of its investments centered in cop- 
per mines, 51% of Sir Ronald Prain’s 
Rhodesian Selection Trust among 
them.** 

Thus nothing could happen to cop- 
per without giving American Metal 
some very hard knocks. This year 
American Metal has received more 
than its share. Not only has dividend 
income from Rhodesian Selection and 
other holdings dropped sharply, but 
its smelting business also has been 
badly hit. The results showed clearly 
in Hochschild’s recent nine month 
earnings report. It showed that Amer- 
ican Metal’s net dropped from $15 
million, or $2.06 a share, to just $8.5 
million, or $1.18. At this rate, Wall 


*Rhodesian Selection Trust. Traded NYSE 
Price range (1957): high, 3%; low, 1% 
Dividend (1956): 20c. Indicated 1957 payout 
26.5c. Earnings per share (1956): 37c. Total 


assets: $50 million. Ticker symbol: RHO. 


tAmerican Metal. Traded NYSE. Price 
range (1957): high, 28%; low, 16. Dividend 
(1 ): $1.67. In icated i 33 out: $1.20. 
Earnings r share (1956 otal asset: 
$195.8 million. Ticker AD. MM 


**Others: Roan Antelope Copper, 33%; 
Tsumeb Corp., 28%; O’Okiep Copper, 20%. 
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Street was guessing, American Metal 
would be lucky to earn $2 for all of 
1957 as against 1956’s record $3.32. 

There remained through it all, how- 
ever, one untarnished nugget in 
Hochschild’s hoard. Climax Molyb- 
denum,* of which American Metal 
owned some 9%, was continuing to 
ride the crest of good business long 
after copper had begun to go under. 
Despite a strike at its big Langeloth, 
Pa. plant and other troubles, Climax 
came through the nine months with 
profits of $4.44 a share, an increase of 
some 18c over the equivalent 1956 
results. 

Convenient Consolidation. Consider- 
ing all this, few Wall Streeters were 
very surprised last month when 
Hochschild and Climax Molybdenum 
President Arthur Hugh Bunker pro- 
posed that the two companies merge 
into a new firm to be called American 
Metal Climax. Hochschild would fill 
the post of chairman of the executive 
committee and vice chairman of the 
board, Bunker would be board chair- 
man and American Metal President 
Hans A. Vogelstein would become 
president. 

It was a consolidation that Ameri- 
can Metal could well use. While 
American Metal has been riding a 
roller-coaster of copper prices and 
copper production, Climax has been 
riding the generally rising curve of 
profits and sales in molybdenum, a 
metal in increasing use as an alloy for 
steel (see chart, page 19). As the 
owner of the only important molyb- 
denum mine in the Western Hemis- 
phere, Climax produces some 37 mil- 
lion pounds of the metal, or about 
65% of the U.S.’ supply. 

Climax would bring more than rel- 
ative stability to the new company. 
Besides its molybdenum, Climax has 
already uncovered some 11.3 million 
barrels in proven petroleum reserves. 
Another subsidiary, Climax Uranium, 
which both mines and mills vana- 
dium-uranium ore, last year sold $10.6 
million worth of this atomic-age 
metal.+ 

Even Trade. Tnus there was no 
doubt that the merger deal was good 
for American Metal’s corporate soul. 
For the first time it would have more 
than Hochschild’s smelters and Sir 
Ronald Prain’s mines to fall back on. 
But from the stockholders’ point of 


*Climax Molybdenum. Traded NYSE. 
Price range (1957): high, 764%; low, 5544. 
Dividend (1956): $3.60. Indicated 1957 y- 


out: $3.60. Earnings per share (1956): $5.87. 
acu assets: $73.3 million. Ticker symbol: 


tAlert Wall Streeters noted yet another ad- 
vantage of the merger. One third of molyb- 
denum is a by- uct of copper. As copper 
booms the supply of by-product molybdenum 
rises, but when copper is off Climax must 
meet more of the demand. “Climax,” said an 
admiring investor, “gets more than a piece 
of copper—they get a two-headed penny.” 
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CLIMAX’S BUNKER: 
he held a hard metal 


view the price was unquestionably a 
stiff one. If the deal is finally ap- 
proved by them, the new company 
will have some 14 million shares out- 
standing—but some 50% of them will 
be owned by former Climax stock- 
holders. Yet though they will end up 
owning half the new company, Climax 
stockholders will be contributing less 
than one third of the common equity, 
less than 40% of consolidated profits, 
based on the average of the past five 
years. 

A stiff price, perhaps, but probably 
unavoidably so under the circum- 
stances. Climax Molybdenum, at a 
recent 57, had dropped just 27% from 
its 1956 high while American Metal, 
at a recent 19, was down 46%. So, 
even well before the merger plan was 
announced, the two stocks sold at 
roughly the three-to-one ratio pro- 
posed for the merger by Bunker and 
Hochschild. All of which proved once 
again that more than book value and 
earnings records are capitalized in the 
price of a stock. More important than 
balance sheet statistics, in this case at 
least, was the consideration of which 
metal-in-the-ground each of the two 
parties owned—and what the world 
was willing to pay for them. 


AMERICAN METAL’S HOCHSCHILD: 
he paid a stiff price 
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THE MONEY MARKET 


UGLY DUCKLINGS 


Like AT&T’s sticky $250 
million in bonds, new cor- 
porate issues changed from 
sputterers to sputniks in a 
few mad moments last month. 





At precisely 4:28 on the afternoon of 
November 14, Sumner Emerson of 
Wall Street’s biggest underwriter, 
Morgan, Stanley & Co. was the gloom- 
iest man in the shadowed canyon. As 
syndicate head of 13 underwriters who 
were struggling to sell American 
Telephone & Telesraph’s $250-million 
debenture issue, he could hardly be 
blamed for his pessimism. In under- 
writing, as in football, the quaiter- 
back who fails to get off the pass winds 
up eating the ball. More than two 
weeks after he first offered AT&T 
bonds to the nation’s investors, no less 
than 60% of the issue remained un- 
sold. 

At precisely 4:29, Perry Hall got a 
game-saving block from Chairman 
William McChesney Martin Jr. of the 
Federal Reserve Board. The simple, 
startling news stunned Wall Street as 
it tumbled from the ticker tape: the 
Federal Reserve banks of New York, 
St. Louis, Richmond and Atlanta had 
lowered their rediscount rates from 
342% to 3%. (The following week, the 
Federal Reserve Bank of Boston fol- 
lowed suit.) That meant that member 
banks of the Federal Reserve system 
in those districts would pay some 14% 
less to borrow from the system in 
order to loan to their own corporate 
borrowers. 

Sudden Sell-Out. With money easier 
for the big banks, so Wall Street sur- 
mised instantly, the interest rates they 
themselves charge would inevitably 
also go easier. With lowered interest 
rates, the attractiveness of high-rate 
bonds already on the market would 
be enhanced, helping to boost prices. 
Thus, in a matter of minutes, Tele- 
phone’s sticky bonds turned from ugly 
ducklings into swans. After the Fed’s 
lightning announcement, AT&T’s 4.9% 
yield looked a lot higher to seasoned 
Wall Street bondmen. By 4:50 in a 
wild burst of telephoned orders, Mor- 
gan, Stanley had sold out its entire 
$50-million share of bonds. 

The drop in the discount rate had an 
equally remarkable immediate effect 
on the securities market as a whole. 
Fixed-income issues scored sharp ad- 
vances; municipal bonds spurted eight 
points on the Dow-Jones weekly yield 
index. Recent issues of securities 
which, like AT&T’s, had been gather- 
ing dust on underwriters’ counters 
were quickly sold out; almost over- 
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ERLE HALLIBURTON (Circa 1922): 
from old pump to living legend 


night, the money mart’s entire inven- 
tory of unsold bonds, securities and 
stocks disappeared. Other results: 

e A $40-million offering of deben- 
tures by Michigan Bell Telephone Co. 
was a prompt sellout at a 4.69% bor- 
rowing cost. Probable cost to Michi- 
gan Bell, had the bonds been offered 
before the discount-rate reduction: 
4.85°%. Successful underwriter in this 
case: Chicago’s big Halsey, Stuart & 
Co., which followed up by bidding 
successfully for two more new issues: 
$25 million of Ohio Power convertible 
4%gs and $40 million of Houston Light 
& Power’s 30-year 4%s. 

e With comparative ease, the U.S. 
Treasury marketed $500 million in 17- 
year bonds at 3.78%, $1 billion of five- 
year notes at 3%4%. Rates were sig- 
nificantly lower than they. would have 
been five days earlier. 

e Olin Mathieson Corp.’s $60- 
million issue of 25-year, 54% con- 
vertible bends, first public borrowing 
since Olin Industries merged with 
Mathieson Chemical in 1954, sold out 
1-2-3. 

e Other corporate issues currently 
being marketed: Royal McBee ($7.67 
million in convertible bonds); Gen- 
eral Telephone Co. of the Southwest 
($5 million in preferred stock). 

But no sooner was Wall Street con- 
gratulating itself on finally getting off 
the huge AT&T issue when President 
Frederick Kappel announced, some- 
what like Oliver Twist, that he was 
asking for more. Since the war, the 
giant utility has floated no less than 
seven convertible and eight straight 
debenture issues totaling some $4.873 
billion. But this year alone, the colos- 
sal company will spend $2.5 billion 
in capital outlays. In early 1958, re- 
vealed Fred Kappel, if its stockholders 
approve, AT&T will market another 
$720 million in bonds, at the rate of 
$100 in debentures for each nine 
shares held. And, for the first time 
since October, 1955, the bonds will be 
convertible into common shares. 
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the lion’s share of the profit goes to 
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A PIONEER PASSES 


Once fired for his stubborn 

pioneering, Erle Halliburton 

went on to become one of 

the U.S. oil inductry’s lead- 
ing lights. 


In Duncan, Oklahoma last month, 
even the hardbitten, pipe-wrestling 
oil field crews felt remorse at the 
news: “Erle P.” was dead at 65. The 
pint-sized putterer who parlayed an 
old pump and a piece of clothesline 
into the world’s biggest oil service 
company had become a living legend 
wherever oilmen gathered. Though he 
owned but $6 million in shares of 
$143.8-million (assets) Halliburton 
Oil Well Cementing Co.* when he 
died, founder Halliburton’s uncanny 
ways with an oil’well had brought him 
a fortune worth ten times that amount. 

Fired With Ambition. “The two best 
things that ever happened to me in 
a business way,” confessed Erle P., 
“were being hired and then fired by 
the Perkins Co. in 1916.” Orphaned at 
12, Erle P. (for Palmer) had knocked 
about in railroad gangs, Mississippi 
barges and battleships before joining 
little Perkins as a jack-of-all-trades. 
An incorrigible and opinionated tink- 
erer, he was fired by Perkins for 
plugging a bit too insistently a quicker 
way he had devised to pour cement 
into oil wells to protect the vital inner 
casing. 

Fired with ambition to capitalize on 
his brainpower, Erle P. became a 
latter-day pioneer, mechanizing the 
man-killing work of the oil fields. He 
also became something of a prophet 
without honor; times got so tough that 
his wife had to pawn her wedding 
ring to help make ends meet. But 
Erle P.’s big break came when Skelly 
Oil’s Bill Skelly hired him in despera- 
tion to cement a wild well. “No charge 
if we fail to put the fire out,” swore 
Erle P. He did not fail. 

Sweet Revenge. From the Skelly 
well, Erle P. was soon on his way to 
world-wide $176-million sales, not 
only in cementing but in all essential 
oil field services: formation testing, 
fracturing, logging, acidizing and 
perforating. From an original rattle- 
trap wagon, Earl P.’s_ properties 
gushed to 284 service stations in 23 
lands and 6,000 vehicles (including 
airplanes and ocean-going vessels). 
Last year his crews took on 256,000 
service jobs from Muscat to Mara- 


*Halliburton Oil Well Cementing Co. 
Traded NYSE. Price range (1957): high, 8934; 
low, 5614. Dividend (1 ): $2.20. Indicated 
1957 “~-) $2.40. Earnings per share (1956) : 
$5.08. ‘otal assets: $143.8 million. Ticker 
symbol: HAL. 
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caibo. Along the way, Erle P. bought 
up Perkins Co. 25 years after it had 
fired him. 

“I wouldn’t call Erle P. a crank,” 
dryly drawled one Duncan acquaint- 
ance. “He just wanted to experience 
everything and improve everything.” 
Often found working a lathe at 3 a.m. 
in his deserted machine shop, Halli- 
burton might impulsively make mid- 
night flights to South America or 
pilot his own plane into a Texas tor- 
nado for kicks. But the fertile mind 
which produced 50 patents also pro- 
duced solid profits for Howco stock- 
holders. “Not only was Erle P. one 
of the most colorful men in the South- 
west,” asserts new Howco Chairman 
Logan Campbell, “he was one of the 
most astute businessmen.” 

The facts bear Campbell's judgment 
out. Even compared with the derrick- 
high profits of his oilmen-customers, 
Erle P.’s earnings were big league 
From sales of but $7.9 million in 1938, 
Halliburton revenues shot up to $176 
million last year; net per share leaped 
from 56c to $5.08. Merely in the post- 
war period, Howco stockholders’ 
equity jumped from $6.49 in 1947 to 
$27.68 in 1956, with dividends up from 
10c to $2.20 last year. Most reveal- 
ing of all, Erle P. in the last two 
years of his life had averaged close to 
30% in both operating profit margin 
and return on book value. 

End of an Era? What does Erle P.’s 
passing mean for the company? The 
recent decline in U.S. drilling, result- 
ing from a surplus of domestic oil 
stocks, coincided ominously with the 
illness and death of founder Halli- 
burton. Does this mean that leaner 
days are ahead for Howco’s 9,800 
shareholders, whose fortunes are tied 
directly to oil field activity? Successor 
Logan Campbell denies it. “Why,” 
says he, “we’ve just completed our 
most successful quarter in history. 
Our net for the period reached $1.59— 
42c over last year—and we should 
match last year’s $5.08 easily.” 


HALLIBURTON’S CAMPBELL: 
success for the successors 
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DRUGS 


COLD WAR TACTIC 


Even the threat of a preven- 

tive cold vaccine could not 

dampen Bristol-Myers’ yen to 
catch Grove Laboratories. 


In the ten months since Manhattan’s 
burgeoning Bristol-Myers Co.* first 
began dickering to buy St. Louis’ 
venerable (1889) Grove Laboratories, 
Inc., something happened in a Johns- 
Hopkins lab that conceivably could 
have queered the deal. In Septem- 
ber, Johns-Hopkins’ Dr. Winston 
Price scored a major breakthrough 
in science’s cold war against the com- 
mon cold with his discovery of “J.H.,” 
a promising cold-preventive vaccine. 

But Bristol-Myers, which is some- 
thing of a cold fighter itself with such 
products as “Bufferin,” “Sal Hepatica” 
and “Minit-Rub,” was undeterred, 
steadfastly kept after Grove, a tight- 
ly held (150 stockholders) proprie- 
tary house whose very first product 
was a “tasteless chill tonic,” and 
whose latter-day remedies include 
“Bromo Quinine,” “4-Way Cold Tab- 
lets,” and the nation’s leading non- 
prescription bioflavanoid, “Citroid 
Compound.” “After all,” says Grove’s 
genial President James Henry Grove, 
grandson of Founder Edwin W. 
Grove Sr., “are the oil stocks in 
danger because of atomic energy?” 

Sickness & Health. Another man 
convinced that over-the-counter cold 
remedies “will keep going for quite a 
while” is Bristol-Myers’ President 
Lee Hastings Bristol, who last month 
happily came down with a good case 
of Grove. Last month Grove stock- 
holders (the Grove family and trust 
control roughly 70% of the stock) 
approved a plan under which, for an 
undisclosed sum of cash and stock, 
Grove Labs will become a new sub- 
sidiary of Bristol-Myers, already the 
twelfth biggest house in the drug 
community. 

For its outlay, Bristol-Myers will 
pick up a healthy $12.5 million in ad- 
ditional sales, including a lively gross 
from such household-word Grove 
products as its three cold fighters 
(“Citroid Compound” sales are ten 
times greater than any other non- 
prescription bioflavanoid), “Fitch” 
hair preparations (“Don’t itch it— 
Fitch it!”), and “NoDoz,” a caffein- 
type stay-awake pill. Just how prof- 
itable Grove’s operation is neither 
Bristol-Myers’ Bristol nor Grove’s 


*Bristol-Myers Co. T raded NYSE. Price 
ra 1866) Ts. hig indicates Mes <, 41. a 
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Grove was saying. But Jim Grove 
did concede that his longtime family- 
held lab was enjoying “one of the 
best years in our history.” One rea- 
son, according to Grove, who did not 
quite know how to put it more tact- 
fully: “Unfortunately, a lot of people 
were sick this year.” 

Cold & Hot. The Grove purchase 
adds substantial muscle to Bristol- 
Myers’ already sturdy frame. What 
with its highly successful “Bufferin” 
(which singlehandedly brings in some 
$22 million in sales), “Ban” roll-on 
deodorant and “Theradan” dandruff 
killer (both now getting a big play on 





COLD FRONT 


Grove Labs purchase will add still an- 
other $12.5 million to Bristol-Myers’ 
sales, which have mushroomed 78% 
since 1953 (vs. a 58% jump for rival 
Vick Chemical). B-M‘s net income 
growth has also outdistanced Vick’s 
% by 160% vs. 75%... 

















..-But Vick continues to get greater 
mileage out of each sales dollar in 
profits both before and after taxes. 




















1956 Pretax Net 

Profit Margin Profit Margin 
TV), newly acquired (1955) “Luz- 
ler’s” door-to-door cosmetics and 


such ethical contenders as penicillin, 
streptomycin and the _ tetracycline, 
Bristol-Myers expects to push past 
$100 million in sales for the first time 
this year (vs. $89.4 million in 1956), 
net better than $4 a share (vs. $3.55) 
for its 16,000 shareholders. 

The possibility that science may 
soon deal the common cold a fatal 
antibiotic blow (via a vaccine) and 
the sight of rival Vick Chemical fast 
detouring into non-cold fields (see 
chart) gives no one at Bristol-Myers 
any apparent qualms. Says Bristol- 


Myers’ Financial Vice President Wal- 
ter Kamp: “Established products go 
on for years; our Sal Hepatica, for 
instance, is over 50 years old. Any- 
way, we’re only interested in prod- 
ucts with a potential sales volume of 
$5 million a year, and 60% of our 
products today weren’t in existence 
ten years ago. Grove has a nice plant 
and a good organization.” 

In St. Louis, Grove’s Jim Grove, 
who, like a character out of Cash Mc- 
Call, is now selling his company after 
68 years as a family-held concern, 
sighed: “There comes a time when it 
just costs too much money for proper 
research. The sale should provide 
some long-range diversification for 
the family’s assets. It’s a good deal 
for both companies. If it weren't, we 
wouldn’t have made it!” 


OIL 


CRUDE SOLUTION 


Already doing remarkably 

well making money out of 

other people’s crude oil, Per- 

cy Spencer’s Sinclair is soon 

going to get more of its own 
to work with. 


For WHAT was certainly not the first 
time in the past decade, the big Sin- 
clair Oil Corp.* found itself crudely 
squeezed last month. “We are,” com- 
plained able President Percy Craig 
Spencer, 64, “getting 1956 prices for 
our products while paying 1957 prices 
for our crude oil.” 

The trouble began, Spencer ex- 
plained, with the backflow of un- 
wanted oil from Europe after the Suez 
crisis had passed. Diverted to the 
U.S. market, this surplus oil created a 
glut which grew with the mild spring 
and was intensified by a cut in demand 
for aviation fuel for the Air Force. “It 
all added up,” said Spencer, “to pres- 
sure on the prices of such petroleum 
products as gasoline and heating 
fuels.” 

The Bad Spot. Prices of such end 
products are points where Sinclair is 
most vulnerable. For Spencer, de- 
spite his huge exploration program 
over the past few years, has been able 
to pump up only a third of the crude 
oil needed by his mighty refineries. 
Thus, on most of the oil products he 
sells, Spencer must, in effect, share 
profits with those who produce the 
oil. This is not an entirely satisfactory 
state of affairs; in today’s oil business 


*Sinclair Oil. Traded NYSE. Price range 


E. 
(1957) : high, 6834: low, 47%. Dividend (1956) : 
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the lion’s share of the profit goes to 
the producer of the crude oil. This de- 
spite the fact that it is the refiner who 
must put up the larger amount of 
capital. 

Result: Sinclair, with its huge re- 
fining facilities ranks seventh in the 
oil industry in total assets but only 
125th among all U.S. corporations in 
proportion of profits on the sales 
dollar. Standard Oil of California, 
the sixth-ranking oil company, ranks 
10th among U.S. corporations in pro- 
portion of profits to sales. The big 
reason, of course, is that California 
Standard produces all the crude it 
needs—and some te spare. 

This means that Spencer finds him- 
self especially vulnerable to any 
weakness in the price of oil products. 
So much so that he felt obliged last 
month to take a second look at his 
prediction of May last—a prediction 
that 1957 would be “a good year for 
Sinclair.” With earnings for the first 
nine months down by 40c to $4.11 per 
share and fourth quarter prospects 
not exactly brilliant, it was obvious 
that Sinclair could not hope to equal 
1956’s $5.98 a share for the full year. 

Pipe of Plenty. There was, of course, 
still a chance for a last-minute pick- 
up. As November murk gathered 
about his Manhattan headquarters, 
Spencer was anxiously scanning 
weather reports for indications of the 
kind of harsh winter that might cause 
oil furnaces to cut into the excess 
stocks of heating oil. 

But for Spencer and Sinclair, cold 
weather was far from being the main 
chance. That lay to the South. In 
Venezuela a 212-mile pipeline, which 
Sinclair shares with Socony Mobil, 
last month began to deliver fuel from 
the Barinas field in western Venezuela 
for shipment to Spencer’s Marcus 
Hook, Pennsylvania refinery. 

“By the end of the year,” said 
Spencer happily, “that pipeline will 
be delivering about 30,000 barrels a 
day for Sinclair.” This added to the 
20,000 barrels a day produced by 
Spencer’s eastern Venezuela fields and 
the 141,000 barrels raised daily by 
his wells in the U.S. and Canada will 
boost Sinclair’s crude production to 
about 44% of his refinery needs from 
the present 32% level. 

Magnified Gain. When compared 
with Gulf Oil’s vast crude produc- 
tion, which exceeds by 50% its re- 
finery needs, or with Phillips Petro- 
leum’s 85%, Sinclair’s 44% still seemed 
almost paltry. But it was a big step in 
the right direction. 

Certainly Percy Spencer would 
know what to do with his new crude. 
In learning how to make profits out 
of other people’s crude oil, Spencer 
has already built one of the finest col- 
lection-refinery-distribution organi- 
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tions in the U.S. Over 12,000 miles of 
owned, shared or leased pipelines 
connect Sinclair’s seven huge domestic 
refineries with production and mar- 
keting areas between the Rocky 
Mountains and the Atlantic. 

With such a system—which Spencer 
claims is the most extensive operated 
by any one company—a modest 30,- 
000 barrels a day increase in crude 
production could be magnified into a 
considerable gain in profits. Even 
Spencer, a man not usually given to 
understatement, calls it “a very ma- 
terial improvement.” 





SINCLAIR’S SPENCER: 
a 30,000 barrel improvement 


METALS 


LITTLE WONDER 


Seven less - than - wonderful 
years after it plunged into 
the wonder metal, titanium, 
Remington Arms sells _ its 
share of Rem-Cru Titanium 
to ex-partner Crucible Steel. 


WueEn Remington Arms. Co.* and Cru- 
cible Steel Co. of Americat shook 
hands in 1950 on a partnership deal to 
set up Rem-Cru Titanium, Inc., it 
seemed only a matter of time before 
they would be patting each other on 
the back. The silvery-gray titanium 
metal—56% lighter than alloy steel 
with a tensile strength (130,000 lb. per 


*Remington Arms Co. Traded American 
Stock ww, Te. Di Price ran } (1957): high, 
aoa low, 744 ividend (1 : 55c. Indicated 

9st payout: Earnings +3 share (1956): 

Total 4. $90.8 million. Ticker sym- 
4 ‘REM. 


+Crucible Steel Co. Traded NYSE. Price 
range (1957): high, 383%; low, 157%. a Gee 
(1956): $1.50. Indicated Me ob Foal a 60 
Earnings per share (1956) : $7 tal ar 
$171.8 million. Ticker symbol: 


sq. in.) almost twice that of stainless 
steel—was making a name for itself as 
a “wonder metal” of tremendous 
strength and versatility, and it seemed 
to be a chance to get in on the ground 
floor of a good thing. Crucible’s rival, 
Allegheny Ludlum Steel, had thought 
so too, joined in a similar deal that 
same year with National Lead (see 
p. 17) to create Titanium Metals Co. 

For Titanium Metals’ partners, it 
proved to be indeed a good thing. 
Since then, the Allegheny Ludlum- 
National Lead venture has gone on to 
become the Nation’s No. One producer 
of titanium sponge, with an output of 
some 9,000 tons a year vs. 7,000 tons 
for runner-up du Pont, which controls 
60% of Remington Arms stock. Titan- 
ium Metals also has established itself 
as a top melter and processor of sponge 
into sheet and mill shapes. The com- 
bination has proved quite profitable. 
Last year, on sales of $55 million, Ti- 
tanium Metals netted a cool $11 mil- 
lion. 

Quite another fate, however, was in 
store for Crucible-Remington’s Rem- 
Cru Titanium. As a specialist in melt- 
ing and processing, without any sponge 
production, Rem-Cru has been dogged 
by recurrent troubles. Among them: 
a plunge in the price of sponge last 
year, making for “sizable inventory 
write-downs,” a major steel strike, a 
subsequent 24-day strike at Rem-Cru, 
and two furnace explosions at its Mid- 
land, Pa. plant (one of the four top 
titanium mills in the country, hard 
by Crucible’s own Midland works) 
Taken together, they sent Rem-Cru 
earnings spinning down from $895,000 
in 1955 to a mere $54,000 in 1956, des- 
pite a rise in sales from $19.8 million 
to $25.3 million. 

Parting Partners. Finally last month, 
after “prolonged talks,” Remington 
Arms, which like Crucible has in- 
vested more than $3 million in Rem- 
Cru, asked—and got—out. Rem-Cru, 
admitted a Remington Arms official 
wearily, “has earned very little money. 
It has become apparent that Rem-Cru 
is going to need substantial additional 
capital... .” Remington Arms plainly 
could not s) are it. Instead it preferred 
to get out. In buying out its partner, 
Crucible paid to Remington 150,000 
shares of its own stock, worth, at the 
mid-month price of 18%, some $2.8 
million. “The arrangement,” said a 
Remington spokesman, “is mutually 
satisfactory.” 

Professing to be more than satisfied 
was Crucible President Joel Hunter. 
“The titanium business,” said he, “can 
best be conducted as a part of the spe- 
cialty steel business. ... We will be in 
a better position to continue the devel- 
opment of titanium, which continues 
to show great promise for the long 
pull.” 
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Self-clearing hopper cars—shown here loading iron ore from a Great 
Lakes ore boat—form the biggest category of new equipment, 





York Central 


15,000 new freight cars 


help meet growing shipper needs 
...-move your freight faster 


The equipment you see here is part of 
more than 15,000 new freight cars ordered 
or received by the Centra! during 1956-57! 


To date, 11,244 of them have been put 
into service. These cars, representing an 
investment of over $150 million, will roll 
night and day to help keep your freight 
moving faster. 


The new rolling stock will help provide 
a rotating reserve of empty cars—ready 500 new automobile cars with 15-foot 
. P double doors are already in service. 
to move whenever you’re ready to ship. 
And in time of national emergency, they 
would be available for the tremendous 
job that has always fallen to the rail- 
roads. America has learned through three 
wars that there is no substitute for de- 
pendable, all-weather rail transportation. 


Topping the Central’s order are 5,500 
hopper cars to carry vital coal and iron = 
ore! Another 4,500 hoppers will go to the 50 mechanical refrigerator cars and 1000 
railroad’s Pittsburgh & Lake Erie affiliate. standard “reefers” have been purchased. 
There will be 3000 new boxcars . . . 1050 
refrigerator cars . . . 150 Flexi-Van flatcars 
—in all, 13 different types of equipment. 


The Central is adding 86 diesels to its 
fleet, too. These alone will cost more than 
$16 million! 


This extensive equipment purchase is 
just one example of the hard cash that 
backs up our firm faith in the Central. 
Big things are happening all over this 
progressive railroad. Ask our freight sales- 
man to explain how each of these innova- 
tions makes for better service than ever 


500 new gondola cars will go to the 
—at no extra charge to you. 


Central’s Pittsburgh & Lake Erie affiliate. 


Route of the ‘Early Birds’‘—Fast Freight Service 


New York Central Railroad 











NATURAL GAS 


RISING FLAME 


A gas company making ce- 
ment and air conditioners? 
Those are just a couple of the 
off-beat ways Witt Stephens 
turns a top profit dollar for 
Arkansas Louisiana Gas Co. 





” 


“I’m not a social worker,” drawls 
Chairman W. R. (“Witt”) Stephens of 
Shreveport, La.’s bustling Arkansas 
Louisiana Gas Co.,* “I’m a_ stock- 
holder’s man.” True to his code, 
gravel-voiced six-footer Witt Stephens 
has wasted no time in opening the 
profits valve for Arkansas Louisi- 
ana’s 28,000 stockholders. Taking over 
as boss of the middle-sized producer, 
pipeliner and distributor of natural 
gas three years ago, Stephens con- 
trived to triple earnings in his first 
two years as boss. 

Buckles & Bonds. Fifty - year - old 
Stephens, a onetime buckle salesman 
turned bond broker, appeared on the 
scene in late 1954 when Cities Service 
Co. was ordered by the U.S. Supreme 
Court to give up its 51.5% control 
of Arkansas Louisiana. Through his 
Little Rock-headquartered invest- 
ment company (now Stephens, Inc.) 
he arranged to buy Cities Service’s 
holdings for just under $25 million 
(1.96 million shares at $12.50). 

When Investor Stephens surveyed 
his new holdings, he found he had his 
work cut out for him. Cities Serv- 
ice brass had been fighting their 
law case with one hand, running 


the company with the other. Ex- 
plained Stephens: “Expenses were 
sneaking up on us.” And, although 


revenues were rising handily every 
year, the price of the gas was climb- 
ing even faster. The result was 
that in 1954, the year Stephens took 
over, Arkansas Louisiana had posted 
its fourth consecutive yearly decline 
in net, earned an unimpressive $1.8 
million on $42.4-million sales. 

The Resurrection. Rolling up his 
sleeves, Stephens started hacking 
away at overhead. He installed auto- 
matic equipment to regulate gas flow 
more efficiently and set up a control 
program to cut leakage. “We be- 
lieve,” said he, “that we owe stock- 
holders a good operation.” 

On another front, Stephens began 
to fight for a $4.8-million rate increase 
in the industrial gas sales which pro- 
vide more than half of his business. 
His big customers in Arkansas— 


* Arkansas fovielane Gas Co. Traded NYSE. 
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GASMAN STEPHENS: 
his customers came unglued 


among them Reynolds Metals, Alcoa 
and International Paper—were un- 
derstandably peeved. But Stephens 
visited them individually, cajoled 
most of them into signing at the higher 
rate even before the Public Service 
Commission gave its approval. Winks 
Stephens: “We asked gently and they 
came unglued.” 

With these higher rates collected 
under bond (to be refunded if dis- 
approved) for three quarters, Arkan- 
sas Louisiana increased its profits 
140% in 1955 on a 16.8% rise in sales. 
In 1956, Witt Stephens had his first 
full year of higher rates and lower ex- 





SUCCESS STORY 
In 1954 Arkansas Louisiana Gas, pinched 
by fast-rising gas costs, earned only 4.7¢ 
on every dollar of net property investment. 
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Last year, thanks mainly to higher rates 
on industrial gas sales, Arkansas Lovisi- 
ana netted 10.9c on each dollar of net 
property, compared with 6.7c for the U.S.’ 
five largest integrated gas companies. 

















penses, raised earnings another 61.5% 
(to $7 million) while sales gained just 
10% (to $54.5 million). Thus Arkansas 
Louisiana, which in 1954 earned just 
4.7c net profit on every dollar of net 
property, one of the lowest returns in 
the gas industry, brought its earnings 
up to 10.9c last year, possibly the in- 
dustry’s highest return. 

Early this year Stephens, Inc. sold 
the bulk of its Arkansas Louisiana 
common to avoid regulation under the 
Holding Company Act. The price: $23, 
or some $10.50 more than Stephens 
paid for it. Moreover, because of 
two 10% stock dividends, the number 
of Stephens’ shares had increased by 
21%. His $25-million investment had 
grown to nearly $55 million in just 
over two years. Says an admiring Wall 
Streeter: “That’s what I call a fast 
$30 million.” 

Weather Forecast. Though Stephens 
no longer holds absolute stock control, 
he is still unquestionably the man in 
the driver’s seat. And last month, the 
new mixture of gas he had put into 
Arkansas Louisiana’s pipelines was 
growing ever richer. Having earned 
$1.24 per share in the first nine months 
of 1957 compared with $1.12 in the 
same period last year, Stephens esti- 
mated that profits per share for all 
of 1957 would run between $1.80 and 
$1.90. That will represent a healthy 
rise over 1956’s $1.56. Next year he 
thinks will be much better. “Our tar- 
get for 1958,” adds he, “is $2.50 
per share.” 

Right now Stephens is grappling 
with one of the company’s last re- 
maining serious problems: the drag 
on profits of slack gas demand during 
warm weather months. Early this 
year he announced that Arkansas 
Louisiana will build a $12-$15-million 
cement plant at Foreman, Ark. The 
new unit, to be completed late in 1958, 
will contribute earnings during the 
summer and serve as a big consumer 
of gas itself. 

Stephens has another ingenious idea 
up his sleeve. Reasoning that air con- 
ditioning is one of the biggest poten- 
tial outlets for power during the hot 
months, Stephens paid $4.7 million to 
buy the Servel division which makes 
gas air conditioning equipment. To 
develop this promising off-season 
market, he has cut prices 20% on gas 
cooler units, begun a national pro- 
motional push with American Gas As- 
sociation backing. “We concluded,” 
says Arkansas Louisiana President J. 
Carroll Hamilton, “that a gas com- 
pany with support of the industry 
could develop the business success- 
fully where Servel had failed.” Pro- 
claims Witt Stephens, who expects to 
turn a profit next year: “We’re going 
to lead the way.” 
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right climate 
for the growth 
of cellulose 


In 1910, American Viscose Corporation founded the rayon industry 
in America. From then till now, our laboratories have been 
constantly improving product performance. In that way we assure the 
continued growth of rayon and other products made from cellulose 


(including cellophane). We create the most favorable climate to grow in. 


As a result of continued improvement, rayon in less than half a century 
has virtually revolutionized the lives of all of us. Today a nation 

wears, walks on, rides on, lives with, and moves goods with the help of 
Avisco® rayon ...in the form of dresses and gowns, bathing suits, 


bedspreads, draperies, carpets, tires, conveyor belts. 


And right now exciting new developments are in the offing 
for Avisco rayon. From our laboratories are coming 
vastly improved forms of rayon, and these are expected to have 


further spectacular effects on the way America lives. 


Research, too, has made major contributions to the success 
of Avisco cellophane. Growing packaging uses are such, in fact, 
that American Viscose is now expanding cellophane production 


facilities by 50% at Marcus Hook, Pa., to take care of the demand. 


American Viscose Corporation, with an impressive record 
of research achievement, believes that a more abundant tomorrow 


for everyone can be given a head start in our laboratories today. 


AMERICAN VISCOSE CORPORATION 
Executive Offices, 1617 Pennsylvania Blvd. 
Philadelphia 3, Pa. 














at the frontiers of progress you’ll find a product of 

















Shipbuilding industry benefits from modern 
fabrication techniques, as... 


AIR REDUCTION HELPS SEN 
WELDED SHIPS TO SEA 


A welded ship costs less to build, maintain and operate. 


Welded ships weigh less, are water tight, therefore carry more cargo and 
passengers, with less risk of water damage to cargo. 


The widespread use of aluminum, stainless steel, bronze and low alloy 
steels helps keep weight down, extends service life. 


Air Reduction welding processes help make possible the full and efficient 


use of these lighter, stronger, or 


America needs fast, light, easily-maintained ships 
with tight hulls and greater capacity for cargo, 
passengers, and — in the case of the Navy — arma- 
ments. Modern welding techniques are helping 
provide these advantages. A welded joint can be 
made as strong as the material being joined—with- 
out the need for reinforcing plates. Moreover, using 
Air Reduction’s Aircomatic® inert gas-shielded arc 
welding process, shipbuilders can make fuller use 
of lighter, stronger metals that reduce weight even 
further, and help resist corrosion. Aluminum deck- 
houses, railings, stacks and lifeboats, welded by the 
Aircomatic process, save tons of weight. A single 
lifeboat for example, when made of welded alumi- 


corrosion resistant metals. 


num, is 1000 pounds lighter. Propellers get a welded 
overlay of tough aluminum bronze that lasts longer 
and can be renewed. 

With its years of experience in designing and 
manufacturing welding and cutting equipment and 
the gases that go with it, it is only natural that Air 
Reduction should be a leading participant in the 
growing shipbuilding industry. This is another 
example of Air Reduction’s growth through meet- 
ing the varied needs of practically all American 
industries. For a close-up of Air Reduction and its 
divisions, request a copy of “Facts about Air Re- 
duction.” Write to: 150 East 42nd Street, New 
York, New York. 


Aluminum, stainless steel 


and low alloy steel 


in sub- 


marines, and other U. S. 


Navy combat vessels 


require 


inert gas-shielded arc weld- 


ing processes. 


Official U. S. Navy Photograph 


The mammoth super-carrier 
USS Forrestal is the world’s 
largest weldment. It has the 
equivalent of 2400 miles of 
%" welding. 
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Foundries, non- 
ferrous mills 


100% Air Reduction 


Chemical is diversified 


Since its incorporation in 1915, Air 


Sales through Reduction products and processes 
distributors 


Foods, beverages have found acceptance in an in- 


Meter vebicies Medical creasing number of markets in ad- 
Rails, shipping 
Aircraft, missiles Construction 


Electron. and 
elect. equip. 
_ Other 
1936 


Machinery a . 
dition to metal working. And 
Structural fab within the metal working field, 
Steel mills these products and processes are 


1956 put to a wide variety of uses. 
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The Ohio Oil Company 
has attracted more than 
10,000 new shareholders’ 


in the past three years 


43,043 
September 30 
1957 


32,813 


September 30 


Statement of consolidated income - Nine months ended September 30 


1957 1956 
Net Sales and Other Income . . . . . . . . « « « $219,129,472 $205,974,569 
Cost of Sales and Expenses (Exclusive of charges set forth below) . 157,475,498 148,484,802 
Depletion, Depreciation and Amortization . . . . . . . 18,437,229 18,168,317 
Provision for Federal Income Tax . . . ....-..s-s 11,209,296 9,025,482 
NET INCOME FOR THE PERIOD... . - + « « $ 32,007,449 $ 30,295,968 





Net Income Per Share Common Stock . . o 8 2.44 $ 2.31 
Shares of Common Stock Outstanding . . as sa 13,126,753 13,126,753 
Cash Dividends Paid — Per Share. . . . ......$ 1.20 $ 1.20 
Net Crude Oil and Natural Gas Liquids Produced — Barrels . 29,344,000 29,600,000 
Crude Oil Processed at Refinery— Barrels . . ... . . . 11,289,000 11,984,000 
Subject to adjustment by independent public accountants upon completion of year-end audit. 


On October 30, 1957, the Board of Directors declared a dividend of 40 cents per share on common 
stock, payable December 10, 1957, to shareholders of record November 12, 1957. 


THE OHIO OIL COMPANY iraisy, onic 


Producers «+ Transporters « Refiners + Marketers of MARATHON Petroleum Products 





MONEY 


GOLD IN THEM VALLEYS? 


Is bad news for business good news for gold? 
The yellow stuff has enjoyed a bull market 
for 657 years, but experts differron whether 
we may soon have a golden bear by the tail. 


Wiru investors in blue-chips watch- 
ing the color fade to pale cerulean, 
some people are thinking of yellow 
as a suitable color and ounces a good 
standard of value. But the experts 
are far from reaching a consensus on 
the subject. Though some believe that 
gold shares provide a safe hedge 
against deflation and disaster, others 
believe that gold will stay depressed, 
as it has for years, and that as indus- 
trial stocks drop further they will 
become attractive buys for a rebound. 

Faded Yellows. As recently as the 
Thirties, gold stocks were among the 
bluest of the blue chips. No self- 
respecting investment portfolio could 
be without at least one of them in 
those days. But then came World 
War Il—and inflation. Gold mining 
costs rose, but the price of gold did 
not. For all but the richest mines, 
profits vanished. 

So did much of the market value for 
gold mining stocks. In depressed 1938, 
the shares of the U.S.’ Homestake 
Mining Co. sold at $66 a share. Yet 
recently, despite the success of Home- 
stake’s ventures into uranium, its 
shares sold for about 40% less than 
they did 19 years ago. In the mean- 
time, the stock market has risen some 
200%. 

Can gold come back? Where does 
the industry stand today with many 
economic barometers pointing to re- 
cession? Will bad news for the world’s 
economy be good news to the owners 
of such companies as Dome Mines, 
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Hollinger, Homestake and McIntyre? 
At best the odds would seem to be 
strongly against such a comeback. 
The reasons are embedded deeply in 
the political and economic fabric of 
the world today. 

Gold Comes in Red, Black and White. 
Among the uncertainties that bedevil 
the gold market are 1) Russian gold, 
cheaply produced now at the rate of 
about $500 million a year; 2) black 
gold from South Africa, the largest 
producer, darkened by the political 
shadow of white supremacy and 


ft: 

Ne ae . 5% Ee ye Dee 

WILLIAM JENNINGS BRYAN (1891): 
his slogan lost its punch 


apartheid, which has made Americans 
wary of “Kaffirs,” as South African 
gold shares are called in London, and 
3) the admixture of uranium’s white 
oxide into the operations of such 
North American producers as the 
giant Homestake. It seems there are 
few places in the world where invest- 
ments in gold can be entirely divorced 
from explosive politics, or explosive 
power, or explosive economic theory. 

Not the least of the factors holding 
gold down is the present-day vogue 
of paper currency, which, unlike the 
paper money of old, is neither con- 
vertible to nor backed by gold. A 
modern politician could not win thou- 
sands of votes, as William Jennings 
Bryan once did, by declaiming: “You 
shall not press down upon the brow 
of labor this crown of thorn; you shall 
not crucify mankind upon a cross of 
gold.” Gold, in short, no longer is 
the ultimate form of money 

International currency expert Dr. 
Franz Pick is one of those econo- 
mists who takes a dim view of all this. 
He recently declared that most people 
“have been victims of anti-gold prop- 
aganda and believe that gold has to 
be discarded in amgg¢-consideration 
of monetary problems. They have 
fallen,” says he, “for Lenin’s famous 
opinion according to which gold 
should only be used for the construc- 
tion of urinals in the streets of large 
cities.” 

Defender of the Doubloons. But Dr 
Pick, doughty defender of doubloons, 
offers little cheer for his favorite 
metal. The “outsiders” he accuses of 
having fallen for Lenin’s metallurgi- 
cal ideas of sanitation introduced what 
he calls “an amateurish currency re- 
form.” It all began, in Pick’s view, 
back in 1933 when the U.S. boosted 
the price to $35 an ounce, made its 
possession illegal, and proceeded to 
issue “certificates of guaranteed con- 
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fiscation” in the form of government 
bonds. 

Last September in Salt Lake City 
he warned the American Mining Con- 
gress that “. . . the owners of gold 
mines do not have a rosy future in 
sight.” Pick thinks this is all to the 


bad. Says he, “Surely, there is no 


other solution to our currency prob- 
lems than a good devaluation, which 
means a 100% increase in the so- 
called official gold price. But such a 
frank declaration of bankruptcy, even 
if applied, will take years to come. 
. .. In the meantime, all administra- 
tions which assume office will try to 
deny that such a possibility exists. 
That is their way of reassuring the 
public and selling bonds.” 

“The Contrary Industry.” In speaking 
up for gold, Pick joins a small minor- 
ity among modern money men. He is 
not quite alone, however. What about 
the other pessimistic economists who, 
prophesying a general decline in the 
economy, see a golden lining to the 
gathering clouds? In Farm Economics 
Cornell University’s triumvirate of 
inveterate experts, Gans, Meyers & 
Pearson, gloomily wrote last July that 
“if history repeats itself, the unparal- 
leled rosy hue that has suffused agri- 
culture and industry in this nation 
and throughout the world during the 
fifties will fade away like a beautiful 
rainbow.” 

These Cassandras base their theory 
on calculations showing that during 
the past hundred years the curve of 
commodity prices has closely paral- 
leled the curve of additions to the 
world’s stock of monetary gold—but 
with a thirteen-year lag. Thus, be- 
cause gold production sharply dropped 
in 1950, prices are due for a sharp 
decline and will hit their nadir in 
1963. 

That is another way of saying that 
deflation is in the wind—and de- 
flation is always good for gold. But 
some skeptics declare that this ap- 
parent relationship of gold mining to 
prices is a freakish coincidence, and 
that gold production seven years ago 
provides no crystal ball for prices six 
years from now. 

More orthodox are the seers who 
expect gold to follow the old familiar 
pattern of sweeping in an arc inverse 
to that of industrial activity. Trans- 
lated into security values, gold stocks 
soared when everything else plum- 
meted during The Great Depression, 
but, during the war and postwar bull 
market, when the Dow-Jones indus- 
trials rose to about 350 (on a 1935-39 
base), gold stocks sagged to a lan- 
guid 70, and have recently shown 
only insignificant signs of recovery. 
It follows, then, that only a full- 
dress depression, which few econo- 
mists expect, could restore The Golden 
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DEATH OF MONTEZUMA (1520): 
who conquered whom? 


Calf to its onetime eminence. 

Shillings in Centuries, Ounces in Aeons. 
But gold’s partisans think that this is 
taking the narrow view. In their 
opinion, gold’s record during 657 years 
and 11 months should encourage the 
bulls, provided they are patiently sit- 
ting bulls. The chart, prepared by 
Arthur Wiesenberger & Co. (see be- 
low), shows the steady appreciation 
of an ounce of gold from the year 
1300 A.D. to the end of last month, 
in terms of shillings. Measured in our 
Johnny-come-lately dollars, the rise 
of an ounce has been upswept from 
about 50c to the official $35 over the 
half millenuim. But during more than 
two centuries of the period there ap- 
pears to have been no change in the 
relationship between the gold ounce 
and the pound sterling—a long time 
to wait to cash in on a speculative 
investment. 

One Hole to Another. What of Uncle 
Sam’s great gold hoard? We Ameri- 
cans take comfort in the idea that 
something useful is being accom- 
plished as gold is dug out of the 
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ground to be securely re-buried in 
the vaults of Fort Knox. Our national 
hoard is worth about $23 billion at 
present prices, or about half of the 
world’s total official reserves (not 
counting perhaps another $12 billion 
privately buried under dung heaps 
of French farms and among the 
treasure-troves of oriental poten- 
tates). 

But this sum—our share of fine 
gold—is not as tidy as it seems. In- 
deed, according to some computations, 
we are worse than broke, for all our 
gold. Foreign claims against our gold 
reserve come to more than $13 billion, 
and Federal Reserve Bank legal re- 
quirements to cover our circulating 
currency come to about another $13 
billion, leaving us with a deficit of 
more than $3 billion. This compares 
with more than $7 billion in gold re- 
portedly held by Soviet Russia, 
against which there are no comparable 
commitments, and to which must be 
added an estimated annual production 
of Russian gold worth about $500 
million. 

Pros & Cons. Because Soviet Russia 
continues to operate in a still mostly 
capitalistic world, and because Russia 
can continue to produce a prodigious 
amount of gold with cheap labor en- 
camped in Siberia, Moscow is very 
happy that the metal hasn’t been di- 
verted to the uses of civic plumbing, 
as suggested by its prophet. Last year 
Russia sold, mainly for sterling ex- 
change, about $150 million in gold, 
thus bolstering the British pound and 
at the same time obtaining foreign 
cash for consumer imports to ap- 
pease the restless people of Poland 
and pacify hungry Hungarian revo- 
lutionists. 

Russia’s gold is only one obstacle 
to higher gold prices. Our theoretical 
shortage in the hoard at Fort Knox 
could be corrected by raising the dol- 
lar price of gold, in what Dr. Pick 
calls “a good devaluation” of 100%. 
This would give gold miners the in- 
centive to work harder and dig 
deeper. It would also help alleviate 
the monetary difficulties of many for- 
eign countries. But the arguments 
against raising the price of gold would 
seem considerably more compelling. 
For one thing, so doing would increase 
the purchasing power of Russia’s gold 
at the expense of the U.S. taxpayer. 
It would also mean taxpayers would 
have to pay billions of dollars to fill 
the caves at Fort Knox to the burst- 
ing point, money that could be used to 
better avail elsewhere. Either that or 
the public would be burdened even 
more heavily by inflation if a greatly 
increased influx of gold were allowed 
to swell the total U.S. money supply. 
Balancing the arguments the one 
against the other, there would seem 
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to be little reason for the U.S., eco- 
nomic leader of the free world, to 
rush into raising the price of gold. 

Did Montezuma Conquer Spain? His- 
tory may some day give the Aztec 
Emperor his due. Robbed of his own 
gold, killed by his own people for 
peaceful co-existence with the con- 
quering Cortez, Montezuma permitted 
metal he considered mainly ornamen- 
tal to be carried off in galleons to 


undermine the Spanish economy. Im- | 
perial Spain had so much American | 
gold (which didn’t seem to depress | 


its value—see chart again) that Queen 
Isabella’s subjects, gave up producing 
what they needed, and permitted their 
European competitors to 


So Spanish enterprise and Iberian 
hegemony languished in the laziness 
bred by excessive monetary wealth. 


Franco’s more recent regime has suf- | 


fered a reversal of a surplus of gold: 
During the Spanish Civil War a left- 
ist warrior carried off the gold of the 


national treasury reserve, some $600 | 
million, and placed it in safe-keeping | 


in Russia, whence it never returned. 

Of Gold & Men. In such ways and 
others too numerous to mention has 
gold been tied to the history of men 
and nations. Little wonder, then, that 


gold retains a powerful influence on | 
the human mind—despite the fact that -| 


its practical uses are few and its role 
in money is diminishing. 

But the evidence today overwhelm- 
ingly suggests that even its hold on 
the human mind is slipping. Britain’s 
great economist, Jahn Maynard 
Keynes, writing on the eve of the 
depression, penned what may well 
be the obituary of gold as the ultimate 
money of the world. “Gold,” wrote 
he, “has ceased to be a coin, a hoard, 
a tangible claim to wealth... . It has 
become much more abstract. . .” 

“Gold,” he continued, “no longer 
passes from hand to hand, and the 
touch of the metal has been taken 
away from men’s greedy palms. The 
little household gods, who dwell in 
purses and stockings and tin boxes, 
have been swallowed by a single 
golden image in each country, which 
lives underground and is not seen.” 

Fallen Gold. Rightly or wrongly, 
Keynes’ vision of gold stripped of its 
almost mystical qualities has largely 
come to pass. Today for most nations, 
Uncle Sam among them, paper money 
circulates freely without the full 
backing of the ancient metal. Such 
gold mining concerns as survive now 
spend much of their time looking for 
other more homely metals. In its 
present reduced role, gold is no doubt 
useful to mankind. But the odds are 
heavy that it will take more than a 
minor world recession to restore gold 
to its onetime profitable glory. 
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goods to exchange for Spanish gold. | 





the “WE?” spirit 
... its meaning 


to our customers 


At Alan Wood, every visitor is 
impressed by something greater 
than size ...something as im- 
portant as service. 

Wherever he goes, 1is guides 
point out how “‘we” roll cold 
sheets and strip... how “we” 
add special finishes... how ‘“‘we”’ 
perform countless other impor- 
tant functions. The word “‘we 
—he soon discovers—is a solid 
foundation upon which 131 
years of successful steelmastery 
have been built. 

At Alan Wood, you'll find 
that the conversational ‘‘we”’ is 


a universal symptom. Found in 
each employee, it reveals a vital 
interest in the company’s future 

.and more important... in 
the quality steel we make. 

To Alan Wood’s reputation 
for performance in terms of high 
quality ... fast delivery . . 
technical service and product 
reliability, add the invisible 
force of “‘we’’ and you fuse a 
powerful combination that helps, 
each day, to handle new cus- 
tomer production problems... 
or ambitions. 


ALAN WOOD STEEL COMPAS 


steelmasters for more than a century and a quarter 


CONSHOHOCKEN, PA. 





RAILROADS 


MERGER ON 
THE MIND 


The T&P’s potential merger 
with the ‘Mo Pac may lack 
glamour, but it promises 
some compensating profit & 
balance-sheet advantages. 





ALL but overlooked in the hullabaloo 
that followed announcement of the 
Pennsylvania and New York Central 
merger talks last month, was a disclo- 
sure by the big Missouri Pacific Rail- 
road* that it too had merger vaguely 
on its mind. The candidate: MoPac’s 
affiliate Texas & Pacific Railroad.+ 

Making the MoPac’s announcement 
was its president of a few months, 
Russell Lee Dearmont, 66. If Dear- 
mont’s proposal lacked the glamour 
of the Pennsy-N.Y. Central proposi- 
tion, it had the compensating virtue 
of being well within the realm of 
immediate probability. For one thing, 
the two roads have tended to operate 
in tandem ever since the days when 
railway baron Jay Gould controlled 
them both. Then, too, in recent 
months the MoPac has quietly paved 
the way for merger by expanding its 
stock control of T&P from 74.7% at 
reorganization in 1956 to 76.9% last 
month. That put MoPac just a few 
thousand shares short of the 80% con- 
trol it needs to consolidate tax returns, 
save $250,000 a year. 

Cost Cuts. Whether consolidation 
would be followed by outright mer- 
ger of the two roads was not yet 
certain. A MoPac-T&P merger would 
be what railwaymen call an “end-to- 
end” merger; it would involve little 
in the way of elimination of duplicat- 
ing lines, would produce few spec- 
tacular savings. 

“People have been discussing the 
advantages of such a merger for some 
15 years now,” said Dearmont. “We 
thought we’d make a thorough and 
detailed study of the thing to see if 
they’re right. We're primarily inter- 
ested in what savings can be made in 
operations and accounting, and the ef- 
fect of a merger on traffic.” Added he: 
“Maybe we won’t merge when we're 
done. We may find that we would 


*Missouri Pacific RR. Traded NYSE. Price 
renee | Se high, 4414; low, 2542. Dividend 
Indicated 1957 ayout : fas 
a UL. ~~ share (1956): 08. Total as- 
sets: $886.3 million. Ticker symbol: MO 


tTexas and Pacific RR. Traded NYSE. 

Price range ( gt high, 160; low, 
myieene mS. $8. Indicated 1957 
S per share (1956): 


ng " sft 1. 
Total ay 2 2.2 million. Ticker symbol: 
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MOPAC MERGER 


If the proposed merger with the 
Texas & Pacific comes off, the 
Missouri Pacific will significantly 
alter its rank among U.S. rail- 
roads. 


Old industry Merger 
MoPac Ranking MoPac 


$886.3 10 $1,128.5 


industry 
Ranking 


Assets 

Operating 
Revenues $304.5 8 
Net Profit $19.6 16 
Mileage 9,710 7 


$385.9 
$28.1 
11,541 











do better with a long-term lease.” 

Paper Profits. Whatever the operat- 
ing savings, there was no doubt that 
a merger with the T&P, one of the 
U.S.’ most prosperous railroad prop- 
erties, wculd go a long way toward 
buttressing the MoPac’s financial 
condition. Instead of contenting it- 
self with its sizable T&P dividend in- 
come MoPac would absorb all the 
T&. wnings into its income ac- 
coum. MoPac’s annual report would 
thereby become more exhilarating. 

Had the merger been in effect last 
year, MoPac’s available net income 
would have amounted to something 
like $26 million, rather than $19 mil- 
lion. Even better, the merger would 
go a long way toward righting the 
MoPac’s top-heavy capital structure, 
most unbalanced in the industry. 
MoPac’s long-term debt was equal 
to 66.3% of its assets last year, vs. 
just 25.1% for the T&P. Merger would 
reduce the MoPac’s ratio to a more 
reasonable, though still heavy, 58.8%. 

Unopposed? If Dearmont’s studies 
indicate that the potentialities of the 
merger are as bright as they seem, 
what are its chances of winning ICC 
approval? Says Dearmont: “We don’t 
expect any trouble at all.” Reason: 
like the L&N-NC&StL merger, okayed 
by the ICC last spring, T&P and 
MoPac are complementary, not com- 
petitive, systems. 


MOPAC’S DEARMONT: 
for a heavy debt, a lightweight merger 


NON-FERROUS METALS 


COPPER 
BAROMETER 


If an upturn in copper is 
just around the corner as the 
optimists seem to think, the 
top men in the industry 
haven’t noticed it yet. 





One of the first signs that a business 
recession lay ahead was flashed last 
year by the highly sensitive copper 
industry. Having ridden the crest of 
the biggest boom in its history to an 
alltime record U.S. price of 46c a 
pound (53c in Europe), copper prices 
began to slide at a time when industry 
in general was still booming. 

By the end of 1956 prices had fallen 
all of 10c to 36c. That, as it turned out, 
was only the beginning. By late last 
month copper users could buy all they 
wanted in the U.S. for just 26c a 
pound, in Europe for just 23c. (Euro- 
pean buying, however, has remained 
steady, unlike the U.S. market.) The 
results of all this were not hard to 
predict: Anaconda, Kennecott Cop- 
per and Phelps Dodge, despite their 
entrenched positions and a consider- 
able degree of diversification, were 
hard hit, saw their profits drop an 
average 52% in the first three quarters 
of 1957. Anaconda’s per share profits 
were down from $9.80 to $3.36, Ken- 
necott’s from $10.72 to $6.01, Phelps 
Dodge’s from $6.86 to $3.63. 


Since copper had, in a sense, sig- 
nalled the general bad news that was 
to follow, more than one investor and 
businessman was anxiously scanning 
the news last month for signs that 
copper might finally have bottomed 
out. Had it? So far as the heads of the 
Big Three copper companies were 
concerned, there were no very clear 
signs that it had. Hedged Anaconda’s 
taciturn President Clyde Weed: 
“Frankly, we’d not like to comment 
on the situation because of the way 
it stands now.” 

Kennecott’s able Charles Cox was 
a little more cheerful. “We didn’t 
expand like the others,” said he. “So 
we didn’t have to cut back. Our earn- 
ings are down because the price of 
copper is down.” But even Cox saw 
no quick upturn. “I think,” said he, 
“that the present market will continue 
to hold into 1958 in Europe, but it will 
be better in this country in 1958.” 
Cox bravely added, “If in 1958 we can’t 
sell at a fair price, we'll cut back.” 

Phelps Dodge’s Robert Page was the 
gloomiest of all. “I don’t,” sighed he, 
“see anything right now of any in- 
crease in demand.” 
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RAILROADS 





RECESSION OR DEPRESSION? 


Painful example of what happens when costs continue 
to soar and you can’t raise prices nearly fast enough: 
the railroads in 1957. Even with revenues at fairly 
high levels, profits in some cases are all but vanishing. 


Economists, industrialists and ana- 
lysts were generally agreed last month 
that the U.S. economy was going 
through at least a mild recession. But 
there was nothing mild, most of them 
felt, about what was happening to the 
mighty U.S. railroad industry. “For 
the railroads,” one discouraged rail- 
roadman observed last month, “it 
looks more like depression than re- 
cession.” 

Not everyone was speaking so pes- 
simistically. But as far as Wall Street 
was concerned, the railroads seemed 
to have few friends. Despite yields 
averaging 8.4% vs. 4.6% for the in- 
dustrials, the rails did not seem much 
of a bargain. By mid-November, 
S&P’s industrials had tumbled 19% 
from their 1956 highs, but the rails 
had slumped a desolate 39% and 
common stocks of such topnotch rail- 
roads as Illinois Central and the At- 
chison, Topeka & Santa Fe were off 
as much as 56% and 38% respectively. 

“In the first ten months of this 
year,” said the Baltimore & Ohio’s 
usually taciturn Howard E. Simpson, 
a few days before he asked to abandon 
B&O’s New York-Baltimore passen- 
ger service, “general business could 
be described as only fair, and in re- 
cent months there has been a drastic 
decline from this level.” To illustrate 
his point, Simpson cut B&O’s common 
dividend for 1958 from a 50c quarterly 


rate to 25c. Simpson was saying what 
other railwaymen were thinking. In 
October, industry carloadings dipped 
11%, continued to drop in November. 

But what seemed to make the differ- 
ence between recession and depres- 
sion was that the rails were also 
patently losing ground in their battle 
against rising costs. Less than two 
months after the ICC had okayed a 
new rate increase, the pinch on indus- 
try profits had begun tightening once 
more. Major cause: skyrocketing 
labor costs. 

The problem was nothing new. Ever 
since the war, labor costs have loomed 
as one of the industry’s major head- 
aches. Last year, for instance, they 
absorbed nearly 48% of its revenues. 
By contrast, they cost the competing 
airlines just 40%. Among manufac- 
turing companies the figures are even 
lower: 24% for the automakers, 34% 
for coal and steel, 15% for oil. 

Profitiess Service. That is one side of 
the unprofitable coin. There is an- 
other as well. In their role as public 
servants, the railroads are forced to 
maintain a great deal of unprofitable 
business, and, ironically enough, their 
least profitable business—passenger 
service—requires a far larger labor 
force than does their profitable freight 
service. 

It takes five men, for instance, to 
man one of the New York Central’s 


Early Bird freights between New 
York and Albany. It takes nearly four 
times as many to staff its crack pas- 
senger-carrying Empire State Ex- 
press. Add to that the huge labor 
force required to maintain and oper- 
ate passenger terminals as vast as 
Penn Station or Grand Central in 
New York, and it is no wonder that 
such passenger-oriented roads as the 
Pennsylvania or Southern Pacific have 
more than their share of the industry’s 
problems. 

Last year the SP and the Pennsy 
respectively took in $8,930 and $9,564 
worth of revenues per employee. That 
same year the Virginian, an all- 
freight shuttle service between the 
mines and tidewater, collected $17,473 
worth of revenues per worker, while 
the more highly diversified Denver & 
Rio Grande Western still managed a 
plump $13,565 in revenues per man. 
Those are extreme examples, but they 
are nevertheless strikingly illustrative 
of the industry’s combined labor-pas- 
senger problem. 

In the years since the war the in- 
dustry has done its best to cut labor 
costs. Such technological advances as 
automatic yards, centralized traffic 
control, and diesel locomotives have 
helped. Last year, with more than 
25% fewer employees, the carriers 
handled 30% more business than they 
had in 1946. Result: in ten years, labor 
costs dropped from 52.1% of revenues 
to a high but more comfortable 47.9%. 

The Poor Get Poorer. But ever since 
the inflationary spiral got under- 
way again some 18 months ago, the 
railroads, particularly those with al- 
ready high wage-revenue ratios (see 
chart), have received a fresh setback. 
They have been increasingly hard put 
to keep their labor costs and, in con- 
sequence, their profits in line. “Our 





HIGH COST OF HIGHER WAGES 


In the profit-pinched railroad industry, the ditference between poverty and prosperity is often determined by what 
proportion of revenues is absorbed by labor costs. Traditionally when.labor costs obsorb much more than 50% of 
revenues, there is trouble ahead. Thus, for roads like the Virginian or the Southern, last month's 12-cent-an-hour 
increase will cause little trouble, but for others, like the North Western or the Lackawanna, the boost promises even 
greater headaches to come, unless—like the Northern Pacific or the Atlantic Coast Line—the roads can depend upon 
other sources of income to take up the slack. 








Roads in this group, thanks to low labor costs, have 
long ranked among the industry's most prosperous .... 
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high wage-revenue ratio,” typically 
observes the North Western’s Ben 
Heineman, whose sharp eye for labor 
costs has played a large part in re- 
vitalizing the C&NW, “has made the 
absorption of steadily increasing wage 
costs more difficult for us than for our 
competition.” 

This year the pinch on the rails has 
been growing even tighter. Hard on 
the heels of last May’s 3-cent-an-hour 
cost-of-living increase, the roads last 
month bowed to a second boost of 12- 
cents-an-hour. Even the ICC had no 
illusions that the late August freight 
rate increase would be enough to 
cover ‘that. 

As usual, the latest wage increase 
would hurt most those that could 
least afford it—high-labor-cost lines 
like the Boston & Maine, the North 
Western, and the Lackawanna. If the 
Atlantic Coast Line and the Northern 
Pacific, for instance, seemed likely to 
fare better, the reason was that non- 
operating income would help fill the 
gap. 

New Route. Thus, for the industry 
as a whole, a time of crisis was once 
more at hand, and last month rail- 
roaders everywhere were preparing 
to ask the ICC for yet another freight 
rate increase. This time, however, 
they were not planning to raise rates 
across the board. In the past, this has 
only too often driven business away 
from the rails. Instead, the industry 
planned to raise rates selectively, in- 
creasing them where it had to, holding 
ground where an increase would give 
competition an edge. 

Admittedly this was a change from 
the old idea of across-the-board ir- 
creases. “The railroads,’ said New 
York Central’s Alfred E. Perlman last 
month, “are getting away from the old 
monopoly theory of what the traffic 
will bear and pricing on costs. It’s a 
must if the industry is to continue to 
survive.” 

No one was disposed to doubt the 
wisdom of Perlman’s words. But on 
Wall Street last month there was a 
growing tendency to regard such help 
as would be forthcoming as an almost 
certain case of too little and too late— 
particularly for the high-labor-cost 
roads. 

Aware of all this, the vast majority 
of investors were clearly bearish. 
Even such relatively prosperous roads 
as the C&O and Union Pacific were 
off, 28% and 23% respectively, from 
their 1957 highs. Harder-hit roads, the 
New York Central and Pennsylvania 
among them, sold at their lowest 
prices in more than six years. At 
month’s end the Dow-Jones railroad 
index was almost back to where it had 
been before the big Eisenhower bull 
market first got underway in Septem- 
ber, 1953. 
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10 C’s MOSES: 


a promised landfall? 
MOVIES 


BIBLICAL 
BLOCKBUSTER 


With “The Ten Command- 

ments” doing boffo box- 

office, Paramouni Pictures’ 

often hardput brass are look- 

ing longingly to a land of 
milk and honey. 


Peace be within thy walls, and pros- 
perity within thy palaces. 
—Psatms. CXXII:7 


WirtHin the walls of Times Square’s 
Paramount Building last month there 
was corporate peace, and within the 
917 movie palaces throughout the U.S. 
that have already shown Paramount 
Picture’s Corp.’s* biblical blockbuster, 
The Ten Commandments, there was 
also considerable prosperity. Toting 
up the take after one full year of 
screening Cecil B. (for Blount) De- 
Mille’s Old Testament spectacular, 
President Barney Balaban’s Para- 
mount figured out that 22 million 
moviegoers have already paid $26.5 
million at the box office to sit through 
the film’s three hours and 39 minutes. 

The Big Lift. The impact of one 
movie on a studio’s fiscal fortunes is 
difficult to assay; Paramount itself 
has not yet computed just how much 
“10 C’s” will contribute to 1957 earn- 
ings. But it is clear by now that the 
studio owes much to its latest run-of- 
De Mille, which has admittedly given 


*Paramount Pictures Corp. Traded NYSE. 
Price range (1957): high, 36%%; low, 28. Divi- 
dends (1956): $2. Indicated 1957 payout: $2. 
Earnings per share (1956) : $4.43. Total assets: 
$133.7 million. Ticker svmbol: PXN., 





a welcome b.o. lift to other Paramount 
product. Of the picture’s total gross 
of $26.5 million, $16.3 million in film 
rentals have already found their way 
back into Paramount’s purse. Cost of 
bringing in The Ten Commandments: 
$13.5 million. The difference, how- 
ever, is not all milk and honey. With 
proper caution, the studio is amortiz- 
ing the film’s total cost at a rapid pace 
that will have it all written off by 
1958. 

For all the biblical boon that 10 C’s 
means to Paramount’s gross, its net 
income for 1957 will still fall short of 
the $4.43 a share Paramount brought 
down to net in 1956 (roughly half of 
which was accounted for by special 
non-recurring credits and _ capital 
gains). This year Paramount has little 
capital gain income to speak of. Yet, 
thanks to The Ten Commandments, 
Paramount's earnings from operations 
will be higher this year than last. In 
all of 1956 the studio showed operating 
profits of only $2.17 a share, but 
through 1957’s first nine months alone, 
it racked up $2.13 a share in operating 
profits. 

Promised Land? Having played only 
917 houses in the U.S. (it could con- 
ceivably be shown in as many as 15,- 
000 theaters), 10 C’s has barely gotten 
off the ground as a potential money- 
maker. Returns from showings abroad 
will not begin to appear until the first 
quarter of 1958. Thus far, outside the 
U.S., 10 C’s has played only Rome and 
Milan, is scheduled to open in London 
this month. Next spring a Japanese 
circuit will start playing the picture in 
a distribution deal reportedly netting 
Paramount triple the usual guarantees. 

Around the Paramount Building 
last month, “the most conservative ele- 
ments” were confidently predicting 
an eventual gross for 10 C’s of $40 
million, a sum which, if achieved, 
would easily top Gone With The 
Wind’s long-standing record of $33.5 
million. Even more popular was the 
bet that 10 C’s total gross will hit 
$50 million, and some shameless Para- 
mount admen are even betting that it 
will be closer to $100 million. “I don’t 
know what those fellows have been 
smoking,” cracked a studio official, 
“but I sure hope they’re right!” 

For long-ailing Paramount Pictures, 
which has taken plenty of fiscal lumps 
in its time, the unaccustomed aura of 
peace and prosperity of last month 
was simply wonderful. But the movie 
business being what it is, Pararnount 
brass and investors alike might do 
well to remember what the Good 
Book says: 

In the day of prosperity there 
is a forgetfulness of affliction; 
and in the day of affliction there 
is no more remembrance of 
prosperity. 
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The FORBES index 





Solid line is computed weekly and monthly, gives equal weight to 


- How much are we producing? (FRB production index) 
non-agricultural 


. How ? 
ay ON aS ee (BLS 


. How intensively are we working? (BLS average weekly hours 


in manufacture) 
Are people spending or saving? (FRB 


store sales) 


department 
. How much money is circulating? (FRB bank debits, 141 key 


centers) 


Factors 4 and 5 ore adjusted for value of the dollar (1947-49 
; == 100), factors 1, 4 and 5 for seasonal variation. 
Dot indicates an 8-day estimate based on tentative figures for five 
components, all of which are subject to later revision.* 
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‘Final figures for the five components ( 1947-49 == 100) 


Sept. 
142.0 
118.2 
100.8 
121.4 
177.2 


Oct. 
146.0 
118.6 
102.0 
114.2 
166.6 


Nov. 
147.0 
118.6 
101.8 
118.0 
170.1 


Production 
Employment 
Hours 

Sales 

Bank Debits 


Dec. Jan. 

147.0 146.0 
119.0 119.0 
102.8 100.5 
120.6 117.4 
147.5 161.5 


Feb 
146.0 
118.9 
100.8 
116.4 
161.9 


March 
146.0 
118.9 
100.5 
118.9 
159.2 


April 
144.0 
120.6 

99.8 
114.6 
156.6 


Sept. 
August (Prelim. 
145.0 144.0 
120.7 120.3 
100.3 100.3 
125.7 120.4 
155.3 144.7 


May 
143.0 
120.5 

99.5 
117.4 
157.7 


June 
144.0 
120.8 
100.3 
119.4 
139.0 





THE MARKET OUTLOOK 


The Big Story 


EvERYONE who reads the financial 
pages knows that the trend of busi- 
ness has been downward. The evi- 
dence has been plain for all to see in 
such things as dividend reductions 
and omissions, sharply lower car- 
loadings. No one, however—not 
even Westinghouse—has been “sure” 
whether the current recession will be 
as painless as the 1948-49 and 1953-54 
pauses for refreshment. This has been 
the area of great debate. 

Now, a new area of debate has been 
opened about the implications of the 
Federal Reserve Boafd’s discount rate 
cut, and the President’s implied pre- 
diction of an unbalanced budget stem- 
ming from higher defense spending. 
Psychologically, there is a favorable 
side to the latest toss of the economic 
coin. This is so because: 1) The Ad- 
ministration has at last evidenced 
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by SIDNEY B. LURIE 


an awareness of 

the need for a new 

sense of national 

confidence, of lead- 

ership; 2) The Fed- 

eral Reserve Board 

has indicated that 

the economy is in 

an area where its 

concern now is with the threat of 
deflation, whereas for a year-and-a- 
half inflation was the cause célébre. 
Credit policies will be guided accord- 
ingly. 

As a practical matter, however, 
these two things are unlikely to 
change the direction of the business 
trend, which now is downward. Only 
time can correct today’s maladjust- 
ments. Actually, tight money has 
not been the villain on the 1957 busi- 
ness stage. Business turned down 


for more fundamental reasons and in- 
creased availability of credit will not 
be an effective stimulant unless there 
is a desire to use it. That desire to- 
day is less than at any time in recent 
years. Both industry and the con- 
sumer are “loaned up.” 

Similarly, an increase in defense 
spending will be a much less effective 
business stimulant than a cut in per- 
sonal income taxes—and the latter is 
apparently “out the window” under 
present conditions. We're living in a 
big economy, and even a 10% in- 
crease in our defense budget would 
represent less than 1% 
National Product. 

These purposely sobering observa- 
tions raise another $64,000 Question: 
has there been any change in this 
column’s oft-repeated opinion that 
the business trend is unlikely to im- 
prove until the second half of 1958? 
The answer is partly “yes” and partly 
“no.” 

On the constructive side of the 
ledger, the residential building in- 
dustry is displaying surprising vital- 


of the Gross 
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On the 25th Anniversary of T heir 
Founding, the Publishers of the 


Value Line Survey announce 


A SIGNIFICANT EXPANSION 
timely ANNIVERSARY OFFER 


W are proud to announce that the Value Line Survey has now been expanded to bring 
investors the widest continuous supervision over the field of common stock values in the 
history of investment services. This expansion comes at a timely moment to help you adjust 
your investment portfolio to 1958 prospects and to year-end tax saving opportunities. 

To the 654 stocks previously under supervision, there have been added 166 more to bring 
the total up to over 800—including practically every stock on the New York Stock Exchange 
in which there is wide-spread investor interest. In addition, 50 or more Special Situations 
will be reviewed the year ‘round and a new one added monthly. 

We fully realize, of course, that no investor would be committed to such a large number 
of stocks as 850. However, the business—or art—of investing is largely a matter of selection. 
Unless you have a broad field of values from which to choose, you may not be made aware 
of the values that are best for you. 





With the radical readjustment of stock values that has already taken place—and with 
so many year-end decisions facing you—right now is the best time to inform yourself of 
the specific merits or demerits of all stocks—before you decide to sell what you have o1 
to buy something else, or even before you decide to stand aside from the market. 


wwA SPECIAL 25th ANNIVERSARY OFFER 


Because the expansion of the Value Line Survey is planned to coincide with the 
25th Anniversary of the founding of its publisher, Arnold Bernhard & Co., Inc., we 
should like to mark the occasion by inviting you to receive as an Anniversary Gift: 


1. AT NO EXTRA CHARGE, the complete SUMMARY of advices on the new 
list of all 850 stocks and Special Situations (increased from 700 previously) 
—the most complete, systematic, year ‘round review of stock values ever 
published. 

2. Also AT NO EXTRA COST, the latest Special Situations Report (especially 
timely in today’s market), including a new recommendation as well as a 
number of previous recommendations especially interesting for purchase 
now. 

3. Also as an extra ANNIVERSARY GIFT the valuable study “AN INVEST 
MENT PROGRAM FOR LIFETIME SECURITY,” with some 60 stocks 
especially interesting for capital gain, safety and income of this time. 

4. And in addition, you will receive at one-half the pro-rata fee, the next 4 
weekly editions of the enlarged and improved Survey including Ratings & 
Reports (approximately 80 pages per edition) on 265 leading stocks . . . 
4 Weekly Supplements . . . 2 Fortnightly Commentaries . . . Supervised 
Account Report .. . 4 Weekly Summary-Indexes. 


"1 Ht 


LATEST REPORT ON RAIL STOCKS 


The collapse in railroad share prices has carried many of the high quality issues down as 
much proportionately as the marginal carriers. This affords the careful investor a good 
opportunity to upgrade his railroad holdings as he takes losses for tax purposes. You can see 
which stocks are most suitable for your own portfolio from the 80-page issue of the Value 
Line Survey reviewing and reporting on 38 leading rails, a copy of which will also be sent 
to you at no extra charge. 

To take advantage of this Anniversary Offer, bringing you 4 weekly editions of The Value 
Line Survey and, at no extra charge, the Summary of Current Advices on all 850 Stocks and 
Special Situations, new Special. Situation Report, “An Investment Program for Lifetime 
Security” and the 80-page issue on rail stocks, send $5 with your name and address below. 





Oe | 


Send $5 to Dept. FB-94 


THE VALUE LINE 


SURVEY 
Published by ARNOLD BERNHARD & Co., Inc. 
VALUE LINE SURVEY BUILDING, 5 EAST 44TH STREET, NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 
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ity, and several industry observers 
believe that a moderate increase in 
activity is likely next year. If this 
occurs, it could help soften the read- 
justment. The fact that more mort- 
gage money should be available in 
1958 is a definite “plus.” On the debit 
side of the ledger, the very fact that 
this column’s view of the business 
outlook now is being echoed on many 
fronts raises a new unknown. This in 
the sense that any unanimously held 
belief in itself is a danger sign. In 
other words, the fact that almost 
everyone believes this recession will 
end by next summer means one of 
two things: it either will be deeper 
and more severe, or be completed 
much sooner. 


Market-wise, this background mix- 
ture of hope, concern and skepticism 
points up two seemingly contradic- 
tory observations: 1) There is little 
or no likelihood a new major uptrend 
will develop at this time, or in the 
future. 2) Conversely, how- 
ever, the present phase of uneasy 
stability can remain in force until the 
year-end inasmuch as there is a new 
mood in Washington and the business 
deterioration should not intensify in 
the near future. Expressed another 
way, there is some reason to hope and 
believe that the market—on average 
—has fairly fully discounted the 
shape of things to come between now 
and Christmas. The next real test 
of the price structure—and this is 
related to general business conditions 


| —may not come until 1958, when the 
| coming pattern is more closely dis- 


| cernible. 


The full die has not yet 
been cast. 


This point can be illustrated in a 
variety of ways. For example, it is 


| simply too early to be sure whether 









or not the automobile industry’s 
guarded optimism for 1958 has a 
sound foundation. The “pluses” are 
obvious: 1) The competitive race may 
heighten interest; 2) General Motors 
buyers who withdrew from the mar- 
ket in 1957 may be tempted by the 
new line; 3) More instalment buyers 
will be in a position to buy new cars 
than at any time since 1955. 


But the debits are equally, if not 
more, impressive: 1) The industry 
undoubtedly “borrowed” from the 
fourth quarter demand by over-pro- 
ducing in the third quarter. 2) The 
new cars are far from dramatic, and 
are unlikely to stimulate special inter- 
est. 3) Automobile production declined 
in the 1953-54 recession even though 
total consumer spending increased in 
this period. To put it in a word, logic 
is on the side of being in a “show me” 
frame of mind until there is more 
evidence at hand. The automobile 
industry has an obviously important 
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_bearing on the outlook for the econ- 
omy as a whole. 


In like vein of thought, although 
it is possible .to build a defensive case 
for other groups, bull markets do not 
thrive on defensive arguments. More- 
over, speculative psychology is likely 
to be unenthusiastic until the 1958 
potential can be more accurately 
measured. 

As a case in point, many leading 
railroad equities have returned to the 
low levels which prevailed before the 


1953-56 bull market got underway. | 
The speculative collapse has been truly | 
cataclysmic—particularly to the neo- | 
phytes. While the fundamental rea- | 
sons for this loss of popularity are | 
not difficult to find, today’s specula- | 


tive defeatism overlooks the potential 
“pluses.” For one thing, the “worst” 
of the carloading comparisons with.a 


year ago probably were witnessed in | 
November. The seasonal trend of | 
loadings is always downward from | 


November to the year-end. Sec- 
ondly, many railroads probably had 
overly liberal maintenance expendi- 


tures in past months in anticipation | 


of the November 1 wage boost. 
Thirdly, the railroads usually can 
demonstrate a surprising degree of 
cost flexibility. Witness the fact that 


there was only a $257 million decline | 
in income available for fixed charges | 


between 1953 and 1954 even though 
gross revenues declined some $1.3 
billion. 

All this is not meant to imply a 
case for buying railroad stocks to- 


day. Poor earnings statements will | 


continue to make financial headines. 


Rather, the point of these observa- | 


tions is that it can lead to a pleasant 
speculative surprise later on. 


Take the steel industry. There is | 


little question but that next year’s 
ingot output will be some 5 million 
tons below the probable 1957 total of 
about 15 million tons. Most of this 


decline presumably will be concen- | 


trated in the first half. Moreover, the 
small marginal producer will report 
sharply lower earnings and there will 
be talk of reduced profit margins due 
to such things as hidden price re- 
ductions. But the industry, and par- 
ticularly the leading companies, has 
achieved a new investment character 
as a result of markedly lower break- 
even points. The result is that many 
leading companies are now in a posi- 


tion where they can report higher | 


earnings in 1958 if the decline in 
total demand is moderate. In many 
cases, depreciation will be lower; 
there will be freedom from starting- 
up costs on new plants. But time is 
required before the potential “pluses” 
can prevail, and before there is a 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 48) 
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Let Us Send You 
MOODY’S YEAR-END REVIEWS: 


How to Invest 


Successfully in 1958 


You'll need a shrewd mixture of opportunism, caution, 
and wisdom to seize the profit opportunities (and avoid 
the hazards) of 1958—a year of unusual challenge for 
investors. Let Moody’s help you. 

Here are some of the specific guides offered you in the 
special December issues of Moody’s Stock Survey which 
you are invited to accept: 


20 quality issues now depressed; good values today. 
These stocks now offer interesting growth prospects. 


10 “science” stocks, building on new research. 
For those who can accept some risks. 


30 good commons as bulwarks against deflation. 
Deflation prospects; how defensive you should be. 

3 guide portfolios: $5,000, $10,000 and $20,000. 
Model lists if your investment funds are limited. 


21 selected higher yielding issues. 
Will meet your need for more generous income. 


50 industries analyzed; “‘best" issues in each group. 
The groups with most favorable outlook for 1958. 


25 stocks with excellent long-range possibilities. 
Issues now down because of current conditions. 


18 “safe” stocks with a promise of profits. 
For high reliable income plus moderate gains. 


3 lists of attractive preferreds and convertibles. 
How should these securities be used in your planning? 


The outlook beyond 1958. 
Is growth becoming illusory? Can profits hold up? 


How you should choose and buy in the 1958 market. 
Specific suggestions for your investment list. 


These special issues of Moody’s Stock Survey will be 
useful guides throughout the year. But they ~ill serve, as 
well, to acquaint you with the sensible, feet-on-the- 
ground approach of Moody’s staff of specialists — an 
approach that can help you achieve steady, profitable 
results. 


Send the 5 December issues of Moody's Stock Survey in- 
cluding the special Year-End Studies, at the introductory 
“guest-subscription” rate of $5. (New readers only.) 


Attach $5 and mail today to Dept. F-121 


Moopy’s STOCK SURVEY 


Serving Investors Since 1909 


99 Church Street New York 7, N. Y. 





























HOW TO MAKE 
SHREWD SPECULATIONS 
in stocks under $5 


Now you can get revealing reports 
giving expert analysis and opinion on 
investment bargains in little-known 
stocks. These are stocks of HIGH- 
GRADE companies that are well man- 
aged, have good earnings prospects, 
yet are overlooked by the average in- 
vestor. We specialize in selecting these 
stocks selling under $5—AJ.G. of 
Westport, Conn., writes: “I now take 
4 other services, but yours is the best 
I have seen for the small investor.” 


FREE TRIAL OFFER: No obligation. Just 
send name and address on a stcard 
for a full month’s subscription. See 
for vourself how you can benefit from 
“hidden” stocks that may show un- 
usual profits on just a small invest- 
ment. Selected urities Research, 
Inc., Dept. F-56, Seaford, New York. 





SPECULATORS 


Our philosophy for profit: cut losses, let 
profits run, stop loss protection, specific buy- 
sell advice stated to Ye cent, conservative. 
Maximum margin used during 4 years less 
than $800 for “job lot traders” at any one 
time. Get twice-weekly letter, special bulletins 
when issued, periodic analystical studies. 
Wire service available. 


8 Issues—$5 


We send profit-loss record from beginning 
of letter, 1954, 1955, 1956. 1957 record 
ready soon. 


THE COMMODITY ADVISOR 
431 S. Dearborn, Chicago 5, lil. 











WWABAARARARARRERY 
BEAR MARKET? 


When the market falls, many common 
stock warrants go down to very low 
prices and afford the greatest potential 
appreciation on a rebound. Example: In 
one market cycle a $500 investment in 
Tri-Continental warrants appreciated to 
$85,000. You should read THE SPECU- 
LATIVE MERITS OF COMMON STOCK 
WARRANTS, by Sidney Fried, for the 
full story of warrants, accompanied by 
a list of 125 common stock warrants you 
should know about. For your copy, send 
$2 to R.H.M. Associates, Dept. F-96, 220 
Fifth Avenue, New York 1, N. Y. 

LerUWUBURUBUVVaa’ 
CHILD‘’S SIZE 
TRAMPOLINE 
Children love it! Young- 
sters jump and bounce, 


work off energy, get 
healthful exercise, 
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Rugged, 
lar steel frame 


oem Shipment for X'MAS 


Suipvee complete, rei to use in- 
doors or out. ORDER NOW fT $59 8h—pay freight 
on delivery) or write for FREE circular. 


AMERICAN TRAMPOLINE CO. ior * 
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INVESTMENT POINTERS 


Some Attractive Stocks for Purchase Now 


TAKING everything into consideration, 
I believe that the utilities continue to 
be the most attractive group for those 
primarily interested in safety and in- 
come combined with moderate long- 
term appreciation prospects. In this 
connection, I call readers’ attention to 
the following leading utility stocks, 
all of which are selling at prices to 
yield at least 542% to 6%. Incidentally, 
it has been some years since 6% re- 
turn has been available on stocks of 
this quality. My choices are: Duquesne 
Light, Public Service Elec. & Gas, 
Columbia Gas, Philadelphia Electric, 
N. Y. State Elec. & Gas, General Public 
Utilities, Consolidated Edison N. Y., 
West Penn Electric, Public Service of 
Indiana, Boston Edison, Dayton Power 
& Light, Kansas City Power & Light, 
Niagara Mohawk, Pacific Gas & Elec., 
Penn. P. & L., American Telephone. 

I also wish to call readers’ attention 
to Sears, Roebuck, and Allied Chemi- 
cal, both of which have declined 
sharply from their highs of a year or 
two ago. They have now reached 
levels where I believe long-term pur- 
chases are once again in order. 

Sears sold at a high of 40 in No- 
vember, 1955, and has since declined 
to a low of 24. During the past 40 
weeks it has held between 28 and 24, 
where it appears to be establishing a 
solid base. Present price, 25. Earnings 
this year are estimated at around 
$2.30 a share. The current annual 












by JOSEPH D. GOODMAN 


$1 dividend was 
recently supple- 
mented by a 10c 
extra. 

Allied Chemical 
reached a high of 
129 in 1955, and 
recently made a 
new low at 69, a figure which brings 
the stock all the way back to the 
1951-53 base of 60-80. Allied’s sales 
in this year’s third quarter hit a new 
high, reaching $171.8 million vs. $156.9 
million a year earlier. Earnings during 
this period, after adjusting for a 3% 
stock dividend declared at the end of 
last year, were up to $1.08 a share 
from 96c a share in 1956. At or around 
its recent low, Allied appears to be a 
most attractive investment for long- 
term capital gains. Indicated annual 
dividend, $3. 

Some other good grade stocks that 
appear to represent good value at this 
time are the following: 

Radio Corporation is the country’s 
leading company engaged in the re- 
search, manufacture, distribution, sale 
and servicing of electronic products. 
Growth of the company and the in- 
dustry has been much greater than 
the average economic growth of the 
country in the past ten years. It 
would certainly seem likely that, with 
the rapid development in technology 
and science, the growth in the elec- 
tronics industry will continue to do 
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better than the rest of the economy. 
Two years ago, RCA sold at a high 
of 55; it has since declined to a low 
of 27, and is now around 28. Earnings 
and dividends this year are estimated 
at $3 and $1.50 a share, respectively, 
so that the current yield amounts to 
5.4%. 

W. R. Grace is expected to earn in 
the neighborhood of $3.75-$4 a share 
this year, compared with $4.20 a year 
ago. This fact, plus the general un- 
easiness in the nation’s economic pic- 
ture, has resulted in a decline in the 
price of the stock from a high of 60, 
reached in 1956, to a recent low of 38. 
It.is now selling at 41, where the yield 
on the current $2.40 annual dividend, 
which would appear to be well pro- 
tected, is nearly 6%. Incidentally, 
with the exception of two years, a con- 
tinuous dividend has been paid each 
year since 1899. Somewhere between 
35-40, the stock would appear to be 
most attractive on a long-range basis. 

Carborundum would appear reason- 
ably priced around its present price 
of 31. The yield is 5.3% on the cur- 
rent $1.60 annual dividend. A high of 
51 was reached earlier this year. For 
the nine months ended September 30 
last, earnings amounted to $2.33 a 
share vs. $2.64 a share for a similar 
period a year ago. Sales during this 
period, however, increased to $81.6 
million from $74.5 million. Carbo- 
rundum is a well-established old line 
company and since 1891 has been a 
leading manufacturer of abrasives. In 
recent years, however, the company 
has diversified somewhat and now 
holds an important position in the 
fast-growing rare metal field through 
its government contracts for zirconium 
and hafnium. Carborundum’s long 
experience in high-temperature tech- 
nology should enable it to secure a 
leading role in the metallurgical field, 
which, in my opinion, could become 
one of the glamour industries of the 
future. 

ABC Vending, recommended here 
some years ago, looks like a good low- 
price situation for those investors not 
primarily interested in the bluest of 
blue chips. For the first six months 
ended June 30, sales amounted to $25 
million and earnings totalled 60c a 
share vs. $25.6 million and 59c a share 
for the same period a year ago. Ac- 
cording to a company statement issued 
several months ago, prospects for the 
third quarter, normally the most 
profitable quarter, appear very favor- 
able. For the full year, earnings and 
sales could approach $1.80-$1.90 a 
share, and sales reach $58 million. 
The company sells confections, bev- 
erages, popcorn, ice cream, food, to- 
bacco products, newspapers and other 
items at stands and through auto- 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 49) 
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vice is yours for the asking. 





Two heads are better than one 


Elementary? Of course. That’s why it’s a proverb. Because 
it’s common sense in a capsule—the kind of common sense 
you may find it worthwhile to apply to your investment situa- 
tion, especially in the present circumstance. 


You may be completely sure that the securities you own are 
the best investments you can find. If that’s the way you feel 
fine. But if you would like someone else to take a look at your 
holdings, if you'd like to study another set of recommendations 
and compare points of agreement and disagreement, our ad- 


Just come in and talk with us about your situation or write 
to us about it, and we'll give you the best appraisal we can 
based on the findings of our Research Department. You incur 
no charge or obligation. Just call or write 


>. . 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 
Members New York Stock Exchange and all other Principal Exc/ 
70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 


Offices in 112 Cities 


anges 





—Own a DIVIDEND— 
TIME TABLE 


Protect and Forecast Your 
Investment Income With 


PERIODIC INCOME CALENDAR 


Only 
$2.50 


postpaid 


IMMEDIATE 
SHIPMENT 


® Tells you at a glance what In- 
vestment Income Checks to ex- 
pect each month. 

@ Warns you of lost check or 
omitted dividend. 


@ Records every income check for 
tax purposes. 

® Provides space for purchase and 
sales data. 

@ Handles up to 72 separate in- 
vestments over a 5-year period. 

® Attractively bound in simulated 
leather, gold embossed, 7%"x11”". 


Makes A 
WELCOME GIFT 
Free y+ ~~ Po send $2.50 staat or 
fereable within 10 devs for teh refund. 
EUGENE A. HAGEL Publisher 


230 RIDGEWAY ROAD, BALTIMORE 28, MARYLAND 

















RECEIVE 


the most for your money 


@ GUARANTEE A LIFE INCOME 


for you and your survivor 
@ SAVE ON TAXES 


@ PERMANENTLY ASSOCIATE 
YOUR NAME with Christian 
ideals and education 


earn up to 70% this year 


Save management worries. get a high 
er return on investments. .convert un 


realized profits into earning power 
You can do all of these things and more 
a ul ee 

1) Fixed Annuity Plan or 

2) The Life Income Plan 


Over fifty years of investment 
expesierite 


Assets $2,750,000 


WRITE TODAY 
for free booklet 


+ 


Room 200, 
Founders Hall 
Ashland, Ohio 


™ e765) 
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ABOUT 


Insured 
Savings 


ASSOCIATIONS! 


—WITH MONEY INSURED 
BY U. S. GOVT AGENCY 


More Insured Associations have 
now declared 4% dividends! 


As nice as it is to now earn 4% 
.with your money 100% insured 
by a U.S. Government Agency—did 
you know you can also receive a free 
annual subscription to the Robbins 
Bulletin Service? The Bulletin is a 
continuing report on new opportuni- 
ties to increase your earnings with 
insured safety. Send today for 
sample copy plus Special Report an- 
swering such vital questions as: 
ae pe pay highest average 


© Which Associations require funds to be 
received on or the 10th—which the 15th 
wy yt ee dividends as of the Ist 


Which lesions y dividends quar- 
terly—-which semi Ponmneliy? lly? 


Which U. S$. Government Agency insures 
each separate account up to hie, 0007 


How to place $100 to $1,000,000—or 
more, insured against any loss? 


* Should you insist on insurance? Why? 


Why is over $23,000,000 be laced 
daily in Savings Aneeciations 2 


+s fie have over 12,000,009 individuals 
colleges credit and labor unions, trust 
funds 


are accounts in 
eB associations? 


Why are our services free? 
How easy it is to yy account— 
add to it—withdraw it— 





Check below the type of funds you 
may be interested in placing. Then mail 
this coupon with your name and address 
today. 


es FREE COPY-—-—- ms 


| TO: B. RAY ROBBINS CO., Dept. s-o | 
| S00 Fifth Avenue, New York 36, N. Y. | 


| or phone: PE-6-1912 | 


| Gentlemen: Send free co fS i! 

: y 0 ia 

| Report plus list of 97 Selected cess 
iations paying up to 4%. 


| 

; 00 Personal or Joint Funds 

} © Corporation Funds 

; 00 Trust or Institutional Funds 


ee | 


| Name 















MARKET COMMENT 


Lower Prices Probable Next Year 


THERE is a parallel between this bear 
market and the 1937-1938 decline. 
Both followed unusually long and ex- 
ceptionally wide advances. In 1932- 
1937, the DJ Industrials rose from 
40.56 to 195.59, or 382% in 56 months. 
In 1949-1956, the DJ Industrials ap- 
preciated from 160.62 to 524.57, or 
225% in 82 months. Both bull markets 
made long tops, or double tops. In 
1937, stocks went back to 190.38 in 
August after making an extreme top 
of 195.59 in March. In 1957, stocks 
went back to 523.33 in August after 
having made an extreme top of 524.57 
in April of 1956. 

In 1937 the big decline got started 
just after Labor Day, just as it did in 
1957. In 1937, stocks went from 172.55 
the day before Labor Day to 115.84 
on the following October 19th. In 1957, 
stocks went from 484.35 the day be- 
fore Labor Day to 416.15 on October 
22nd. 

In 1937, the initial bottom on Octo- 
ber 19th was followed by a rise to 
141.22 on October 29th. In 1957, the 
October 22nd bottom was followed by 
a rise to 446.06 on October 31st. 

At this point, the pattern diverges. 
In 1937, there was a fresh bottom, 
under the October 19th lows, at 112.54 
on November 23rd. In 1957 (Novem- 
ber is not finished as this is written) 
apparently no new bottom will be 
made in November. Indeed, a top 
higher than the October 31 rally top 
before the end of November, or some 
time in December, seems at least pos- 
sible as this is written. 

it is interesting to see what hap- 
pened in 1937-1938 in December, 
January, February and March. In 
1937, there was a rally to 131.15 on 
December 8th, and the previous low 
was not broken till March 25th, 1938. 
Then there was a very sharp decline 
to 94.46 on March 3lst. 

In 1937-1938, the decline from the 
bull market top to the bear market 
bottom was 51%; altogether some 64% 
of the previous bull market rise was 
canceled out in just over 12 months. 
If we should repeat this statistically 
in 1957-1958 (which, of course, we 
won’t) a 51% decline would mean 
297.15 in the DJI, and 64% retrace- 
ment of the previous bull market 
would bring us to 291.65. If you figure 
duration of the 1937 bear market from 
the August “double top” in 1937 to the 
March 31st low, it lasted seven 
months; similar figuring of this bear 
market would suggest a bottom in 


by L. O. HOOPER 


March or April. 
If you figure the 
1937 bear market 
from its absolute 
top, it lasted just 
short of 13 months. 
If you figure this 
bear market from its absolute top 
in April 1956, it already is almost 20 
months old. 

It is difficult to see where all this 
comparison is getting us. But I am 
willing to make the following observa- 
tions: (1) This is a much less violent 
bear market than 1937-1938, and like- 
ly to be of longer duration and lesser 
extent; (2) While there may not be 
another bottom until January, Febru- 
ary or March, the final bottom should 
be lower than the October 22nd bot- 
tom; (3) While technical conditions 
may not be as bad as in 1937, the bull 
market evaluations in 1957 and 1956 in 
the blue chips and imagination stocks 
were more excessive than in 1937; 
(4) The 1957-1958 business adjust- 
ment, as measured by the FRB Pro- 
duction Index, will not be as deep as 
the 1937-1938 business adjustment, 
but it will be more leisurely and take 
longer; and (5) The present rally, 
even if it goes as high as 470 (which 
is improbable), is a technical rally in 
a bear market and not a reversal in 
trend. I am thinking in terms of a 
lower low some time before the end of 
March, and probably by the middle of 
February. 

What is the significance and im- 
portance of the reduction in the redis- 
count rate? First, and most important, 
it is a recognition by the authorities 
that the situation is serious enough to 
justify a credit-easing “gesture”; it 
is an admission of “concern.” Second, 
a mere cut in the bank rate means 
little unless followed by implementing 
Federal Reserve action to make more 
credit available. Third, the effect of 
easier credit initially is small, for 
there is a time lag of six to nine 
months before the effects of easier 
credit can show up in the business 
situation. Fourth, there is an infer- 
rence, at least, that the tight credit 
policy has accomplished, all it can 
(safely) in curbing inflationary psy- 
chology. Fifth, and perhaps this is 
highly significant, the Government 
must borrow more money to take 
care of its rising expenses and make 
up for the lower tax income which 
less active business makes inevitable. 
In other words, there must be deficit 
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financing even if there is no tax cut. 
In the past, a cut in the bank rate 
occasionally (but not usually) has 
caused a rally in stocks and improved 
investment psychology for a time; but 
it seldom (if ever) has reversed a 
bear market immediately. 

It follows from the above that I am 
not recommending the reemployment 
of buying reserves in the stock mar- 
ket at this time. The 91-day bills, al- 
though I expect them to yield less as 
they are “rolled over,” still look like a 
desirable security to own. Some stocks 
no doubt have made their bottoms, 
but there are plenty that have not— 
and there will be further opportuni- 
ties to buy most equities in a weak 
market. At a minimum, we are in a 
market situation where we still must 
feel our way along rather than assume 
that the trend has changed from bear 
to bull. 


To be bravely specific, there is a 
little more hope that the 385-400 level 
may be the final bottom; but there is 
little reason to think that 416.15 
(October 22) was the bottom. 

If one must own stocks now, it 
seems to me that the “consumption” 
industry issues are more desirable 
than the “heavy” industry issues. For 
instance, I would think that Standard 
Oil of Kentucky at around 47 to yield 
6.9% on a $3.25 dividend is a sound 
value. This stock has no bonds or pre- 
ferred ahead of it and has paid divi- 
dends in every year since i913. It 
owns no production and no refining 
facilities. It is the largest merchan- 
diser of gasoline and petroleum prod- 
ucts in the growing Southeast. Divi- 
dends are being earned by a safe 
margin and profit margins have been 
remarkably sstaBle. Net earnings 
should be about $4.85 a share this 
year as against $4.79 in 1956 and $4.86 
in 1955. 

R. H. Macy at around 29, paying 
$2 and earning around $3.25 to $3.50 
a share, looks like a sound value. So 
does American Optical paying $2 
and selling around 33; this company’s 
earnings should not suffer in any mild 
business recession. Campbell Soup 
around 34 looks like a good conserva- 
tive value, and the stock is well down 
from the top. Columbian Carbon down 
around 34, from 58 in 1956, looks like 
a long-term value. 

It is my opinion that the vogue in 
missile stocks is being overdone. I 
would not buy them. Profit margins 
in missiles, I am sure, will be disap- 
-pointing. Some of these missile com- 
panies will get bigger orders, but the 
missile effort is likely to be concen- 
trated in fewer companies, with some 
of the less efficient ones losing out 
altogether. What we need in missiles 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 49) 
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by UNITED 


1958 OUTLOOK 


STOCKS i BUSINESS | 


NNOUNCING United’s Forecasts of 
What’s Ahead for Business and the Stock Market — 
a United Opinion of the country’s leading authorities on: 
Bear market or rise to new highs for Stocks in 1958? 
Easier money next year, or is inflation the real threat? 
Will rising costs reduce profits, limit dividends next year? 
Which stocks offer best profit opportunities in 1958? 


NEXT YEAR 








Nothing is more i = apy now than a dependabie ap- 
praisal of coming trends in business and stocks. UNITED’s 
twelve-page ANNUAL FORECAST Report for 1958 will 
bring you specific forecasts on: 


Business Volume Stock Prices 


Dividends 
Earnings 


Money Rates 

Retail Sales Foreign Trade 

Production Bond Prices 
Commodities Farm Income Steel Output 
Capital Spending Building Automobiles 

Also included as a special feature are UNITED’s Staff Selections of 

Most Promising Securities for Appreciation, Liberal Income, Safety, 

and Profit for the months abead. 


5 Dependable Stocks for Liberal Income 
5 Quality Issues for Capital Growth 

10 Selected Stocks for Appreciation 

15 Bonds for Income, Profit, Safety 


Yours with Months Trial 


To receive your copy of UNITED’s ANNUAL FORECAST 
FOR 1958 right from the press on its December 9 date of 
issue, and next 4 weekly UNITED Reports, send only 


This offer open to new readers only. 


UNITED Reports are 
backed by 37 years of | 
experience in advising 
more businessmen and 
investors than any 
other advisory service. 


BCT HOW a ‘UNITED BUSINESS SERVICE 
(By Airmail $1.25) 210 NEWBURY STREET BOSTON 16, MASS. 














DON’T MAKE ANOTHER TRADE 
UNTIL YOU HAVE READ 
“How to Trade Commodities for Profit” 


| ym Rae a knows and the novice will soon learn the need for guidance and know-how 
comm 
Among the oa subjects covered in our new book “HOW TO TRADE COMMODITIES 
FOR PROFIT’ 

@ An Y) what causes Commodity 


© How the market may be measured to de- 


@ How you will know when Buyers cre in 
and the Trend is Up; 

@ How you will know when Sellers are 
and the Trend is Down; 


the stronger 
You will enjoy the —— material about the Commodity Market. . 
and its rt in our econom: 
A twenty-two year stud of Buying and Selling in the Dow Jones Commodity Futures Index, 
complete with charts and commen 


. what makes it tick, 


Space does not permit complete Gabazatien of the wealth of information contained in this book, 
but you will be kb sraae to know it explains how you may adapt commodity trading to your 


Sand $100 ov 

rn no en eene yee Wee of mange 2 wocke Ott of ae 
Special 00 for’ or Your copy today and and our profit record for wheat and soybeans for the 
pa yeors. 


MARKET RESEARCH ASSOCIATES 
108 South Los Robles, Pasadena, California 





















says BART LYTTON, president FIRST WESTERN, 
Nevada's Largest—Southern Nevada's Oldest 
Savings & Loan Association 


At First Western, thousands of save- 
by-mail accounts currently earn 5% 
a year. Interest is paid quarterly on 
all accounts. Savings with us have 
always been safe, available and more 
profitable. Remember—as little as 
$1.00 starts an account. 


Open your save-by-mail account today— 
postage paid. Funds received by the 
15th of any month earn from the 1st. 


Write or mail funds to: 











W hot is the Profit 
Performance of these 


GROWTH 
STOCKS 


Who profited from Gulf Oil’s amazing 43% 


rise between Feb. and July of last year? What 
of Pittston Co.’s $14.50 per share gain in just 
4 months? .. ’s $36 rise 


. or ae Aircraft 
from Feb. to Dec., 
These success mrt were written not in a 
“‘boom’’ market, but in a time of lagging 


prices While the Dow Jones Averages gained 
only 1%%, GROWTH STOCK R RT 
clinched profits of 9.5%. , How? Not by ‘‘tips’’ 

or “private formulas,’’ but b: comtinued 


weekly supervision of 35 4 rowth com- 
panies and their changing price trends! 


What are the Jan.-March ‘58 price objec- 


tives for Sterling Drug, Penn-Dixie. Alumi 
nium Lid., Safeway? Which Growth 
Stocks pav stock dividends?’. . . Should Gulf 


Oil be bought. sold, or held at current levels” 
These are just three of the many questions 
oupweres by this planned program for capita! 
gains 







Invest Fr $2 Soey one | and sosntye four full weeks 

of this concise Ty] two GSR 

Mgpecial Bulletins fonlires to market: mu 
in vs Ss ma 


Special | Potter + 
piet ty ane method with 
onth accounting 
of results Open to 
“trial. “subscribers 
y! 





Seaaaeanaeeces 


Report (dept. ara) | 








$22 ye St. ‘ 
Santa Barbara, Cal. 5 
Pisese airmail 4 week & 
rial ooeeet tion, § | 
' plus pine cometete plan AoA uated and accounting of ' 
nclosed ts + 

' 
: Name ; 
@ Address ! 
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STOCK ANALYSIS 
| 


Don’t Expect Too Much Too Soon 


Tue enthusiasm with which Wall 
Street greeted the cut in the discount 
rate seems too great. It was almost 


| as if, by this action, the Federal Re- 


| an early 
market. 


1e 


‘| financial machinery. 


serve had removed all obstacles to 
resumption of the bull 
The celebration may well 
turn out to have been premature. Al- 
though the economy can be stimu- 
lated or slowed down by easing or 
restraining credit, it doesn’t work as 
simply as turning a faucet on and off. 
Many months of active credit curtail- 
ment were needed to brake the boom 
effectively. Just taking the foot off 
the credit brake will not reverse the 
downward slide of our economy over- 
night. As we learned in the pump- 
priming days of the New Deal, even 
the most active kind of stimulation 
does not assure immediate success. 
Reduction of the discount rate was, 
however, a most welcome step in the 
right direction, and it did not come 
one day too soon. Failure of the 
quarter billion dollar American Tele- 
phone debenture issue to be absorbed 
investors even on a _ generous 
4.90% yield basis had clogged the 
Neither did the 


| market take kindly to the mammoth 


Standard Oil (N.J.) offering of $288 


| million of additional stock. Now at 


least the bond market has been 


| straightened out, just in time to allow 


| the lower 


the Treasury to handle its huge De- 
cember 1 refunding job. 

Business activity has not deterio- 
rated further in recent weeks, but it 
is still sagging. Such important in- 
dices as industrial production and 
employment are pointing downward, 
although by no means at an alarm- 
ing rate, and even retail sales are not 
entirely satisfactory. This trend is 
likely to continue well into 1958, and 
discount rate alone will 
have no appreciable near-term effect. 


_ Competition is bound to get more se- 


vere as greater plant capacity vies 
for a shrinking market. The result 
will be pressure on corporate profits, 
and it will not be lessened by tax 
relief as was the case four years ago. 


| On the contrary, the President made 


| it quite clear that, 
| inescapable need for increased spend- 
Growth Stock ! | 


| 


in view of the 


ing for defense, a general reduction 
in income tax rates is virtually out 
of the question now. 

Perhaps this sounds gloomier than 
it is intended to be. Actually, I do 
not believe that the present letdown 


| will snowball into a major recession, 


or that it will be of long duration. 





by HEINZ H. BIEL 


But I do doubt 
that business con- 
ditions and senti- 
ment in the next 
several months 
will support a 
sustained rise in 
stock prices. 

Investors are much toc impatient. 
While it is probably true that most 
stocks at their recent lows had quite 
adequately discounted the moderate- 
ly unfavorable business outlook, I 
doubt that the market has already 
passed the turning point and is once 
again on its way up. The element of 
time is important. It takes time to 
see how companies will be affected by 
the decline in general business ac- 
tivity; it takes time for an easier 
credit policy to become effective; it 
takes time to rebuild investment con- 
fidence. 

The three-months’ decline from the 
July highs to the October lows was 
of bear market proportions. It would 
be most unusual for the market to 
reverse itself after such a brief span 
of time. Furthermore, we have not 
yet seen any of the symptoms which 
are characteristic for a major market 
bottom, namely dullness and immun- 
ity to bad news. On the contrary. 
the present market is exceedingly 
nervous and anything but dull and 
insensitive. 

Therefore, I am inclined to view 
the current recovery merely as a 
temporary rally and*not as a resump- 
tion of a major upward trend. This 
rally could extend into the new year 
because of the seasonal strength that 
usually develops in December, but 
the October lows may be tested and 
possibly penetrated by mid-winter. 
Although I think that the long-range 
investment risk is slight at present 
levels, I suggest that new purchases 
be postponed for the time being. In- 
vestors who are still overextended 
should use a strong rally to put their 
house in order and to build up a buy- 
ing power reserve for future oppor- 
tunities. 

A recent trip to the West Coast 
gave me an opportunity to talk to 
managements of several companies I 
have mentioned in this column dur- 
ing the past year. The most stimu- 
lating experience was a luncheon 
with Dr. Gabriel M. Giannini, a bril- 
liant man, scientist and able head of 
the company bearing his name. With 
well over 50% of its sales going di- 
rectly to the manufacturers of guided 
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missiles, this comparatively small 
($10 million sales) electronics com- 
pany is deeply engaged in this field. 
While 1957 earnings of about $1.00 a 
share will fall short of earlier esti- 
mates because of the unfortunate 
stretchout in defense procurement, 
the G. M. Giannini Co. is bound to be 
an important beneficiary of the ex- 
panded missile program. No divi- 
dends are being paid on the common 
stock, but the 542% preferred which 
is convertible into 1.412 common 
shares, offers a 4.8% return. The 
common and preferred stocks cur- 
rently sell around 14 and 23, respec- 
tively, in the over-the-counter mar- 
ket. 

Although Rose Marie Reid, well- 
known maker of women’s swim suits, 
became a publicly owned company 
only less than a year ago, I was im- 
pressed by the management’s mature 
understanding of its responsibilities 
toward the company’s stockholders 
and the sincere effort to treat them 
fairly. Earnings for the past fiscal 
year were $1.54 a share, and for the 
current year a 10% gain in sales and 
profits is projected. Since the 60c 
dividend is paid only to the publicly 
held stock (the controlling stock- 
holders have waived their rights to 
cash dividends until 1960), the actual 
payout is an ultra-conservative 20% 
of earnings, leaving an ample margin 
of safety as well as room for either an 
increase or an extra stock or cash 
dividend. 

Rose Marie Reid is a small business 
($13% million sales) by present day 
standards, but it is growing and it is 
prominent in its specialty field. The 
stock’s lack of seasoning and stature 
as an investment is more than offset, 
it seems to me, by its modest present 
price of 74—less than five times this 
year’s earnings and yielding a gen- 
erous 8%. Listing on the American 
Stock Exchange will be considered 
next year. 

Operating earnings of Hilton Hotels 
(17) will be about $2.25 a share, 
somewhat below earlier estimates and 
also below last year’s $2.53. Realized 
capital gains will amount to about 
35c a share as compared with $1.95 in 
1956. Most of the drop in operating 
earnings is due to very large expen- 
ditures for air conditioning and other 
property improvements. With the ad- 
dition of new hotels in Montreal, 
Havana and possibly West Berlin, 
1958 earnings should be materially 
higher. The $1.20 dividend rate pro- 
vides a well-covered return of over 


1%. 


Advance release of Forses columnists’ 
regular articles, excepting Mr. Lurie’s, 
will be airmailed to readers on the day 
of their writing. Rates on request. 
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iF YOU 


MISSED OUR 1957 


“CEILING” 


DON’T SKIP OUR 1958 


HOW TO MAKE 


-market e in the c 
xpert in the city 


i upward should 

His calculation Godertakes also to name 
the “highest” levels comrmmon-stock prices 
can reach in the new 1958 year. 

This should remind you that his 1957 “ceil- 

re at 516.0 (D-J. Ind.) really rang 
the bell! The market J beyond that point 
only 4 points and 4 days 

It is just plain natural ‘that he should use 
the same good mathematical formulae in 
calculati he 1958 “floor.” In his doing this 
with equal success, you as a reader of his 
1958 forecast will be found mingling with 
expert bargain-buyers the world over. 

The 1958 floor is to be a sort of Price-Para- 
dise for prudent portfolios everywhere. The 
“kick-off” must start with the small investor 
who can buy the 3 little stocks herewith 
described. Buying them is the real start for 
making a lot of money on Small Capital. 

WHAT TO EXPECT IN 1958 . . . also con- 
tains Seven ve Special Stocks specifically 
designed to pull you “out of a hole’’—if 
act upon at once. 


AND STOP FURTHER LOSS 
ON YOUR SECURITIES 


YES, each of the seven SPECIAL stocks is 
priced on a different rung of the ladder, so 
as to fit any priced stock you may be bitter 
about specifically. You may either make the 
indicated “switch” (and save much in taxes), 
or let our crisp stocks be bought—to ride up 
a gee to the 1958 Bull Market lift! Either 

way, our seven “bouncy” stocks will more 
than pull their weight. 


READ THESE 4 CHAPTERS BEFORE 
YOU BUY OR SELL—-ANYTHING 


The contents of these 4 Chapters alone 
ll sharp success in 1958, especially for 
those who failed to - and act on our 1957 
TOP forecast at 516.0. Read each of the 12 
vital and fully-packed chapters, but jot down 
our own step-by-step action as shown in 
e four “do” chapters. They hit hard for 
hard-headed action. The detail wa * profit- 
able action—and say “when” as wel 


CHAPTER II. Whether our “floor” figure 
for 1958 is 94% or 98% accurate—BUY 
at that figure as shown in this detailed 
chapter on the 1958 Stock-Market. 


CHAPTER I. No matter what “business” 
you are in, the carefully calculated esti- 
mate for 1958 activity will, if acted on, 

ut much Ay our pocket. Our figure for 
957 was correct as to TI -# ame 
$ a 100% as to DIRECTIO 


CHAPTER VII. War or Peace is cio 
iscussed. To our credit is Tillman's fore- 
oan on Suez; on supremacy of Khrush- 
chev; and Syria as Russia's “cat’ <= 
all made. before the event . 
Tiliman now Says must be considered 
authoritative in foreign affairs and the 
Mid-East field. 





“YOUR STUCKS” 


JI encloce 


ONE COPY 





A LOT OF MONEY 
WITH SMALL CAPITAL 


HESERVE OGUR 18968 FORECAST: 


Yes. send me one copy of your 23rd Annual Fore- 
cast Book -wHAT TO EXPECT IN 1958” 

‘Therefore. mail my copy to the name and eddress 
given below. Don't iail to send me (at no added 
cost) the current TILLMAN SURVEY advisory Bulleti 
upon receipt of this book reservation remittance. 


NAME 
00 ADDRESS 


city 





CHAPTER VIII. THREE OUTSTANDING 
LOW-PRICED STOCKS are, in this Chap- 
ter, expanded from the thumbnail 
sketches below. Actual buy prices will 
be given rallel to the 1958 “floor.” 
This detail of action is mailed separately 
upon receipt of your check and reserva- 
tion for 

r ~ J - es 

“WHAT TO EXPECT IN 1958. 

OLD DOG DID LEARN A NEW TRICK—AND 

DOUBLED EARNINGS ... with $40,000,000 $900 

assets, and with products sold to 

about 7,000,000 enthusiastic customers. Com- 

mon stock prices represent a remarkable 

bargain at $9.00. This price subject to rapid 
change; so, buy as soon as you get our 
final price. 

A VITAL BUSINESS SERVICE—active and $ 00 

profitable marketwise. Earning pow- i6 

er 15 fold on only 30% plant expan- 

sion in this era. Plant in utmost perfection 

and capable of any demands or expansion 

Common stock sells at 84¢ on the dollar at 

our set price and yields a goodly 5%. Our 

expectations project to a substantial advance 
in common stock price—to 1958 top in new 

Bull Market. 

WHEN IT HAS MOVED, THIS STOCK HAS 4 

USUALLY DOUBLED IN 8 MONTHS rep- $15. 

resents a basic raw material which 

rises in value on even a hint of war. Our 

approximate price is $15.4; you can almost 

smell a repetition of 1956 behavior and Capi- 
tal Gains of 80% for the common stock 

FAMOUS FORECAST METHOD 

SETS BUYING FLOOR FOR 

NEW (958 BULL-MARKET 

In each of the twelve chapters in the 1958 
Forecast Book (for which a coupon is pro- 
vided, if you have an extra $2.), the author 
uses boid but ——~ language to make his 
re (and his figures) both Definite and 

ear. 

No reader has to wade through a shambles 
of weasel words to find out what TILLMAN 
thinks about 1958. As one investor remarked 
last year, “this precise clarity is alone worth 
the price.” 

Clearly, Tillman's 1958 Forecast Book is 
not written by a novice. Carroll Tillman first 
established the practice of writing a com- 
pletely rounded book of forecasts in 1931— 
Te years after the weekly TILLMAN SUR- 

was founded. There is simply 
pi AL a & like it—no forecasting author 
of such experience—no book in its field of 
such scope ... nor do any other accuracies 
approach it! 

IMMEDIATE ADVICE 

on Stocks is given free .. . This advice will 

come to you through one current TILLMAN 

SURVEY weekly Bulletin mailed free in con- 

nection with your reservation for Carroll 

uae 1958 Forecast Book at the bargain 
rate. 

The book will be mailed on December 2 
seven ‘‘switching™’ stocks ore ready NOW, oa 
upon —— of your book-order will be sent post- 
haste with price poraliels. 

2340 


EAR 


ALL BOOKS MAILED POSTPAID BY US F-121 
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free 


investment booklet describes - 


Petroleum Shares /¢ 


of GROUP SECURITIES, INC. 


A mutual fund founded in 1933, which 
offers an investment in the growth pos- 
sibilities of selected common stocks of the 
oil and gas industry. 


Nome 





Adde. 


DISTRIBUTORS GROUP, INC. 
63 Wall Street, New York 5, N.Y. 








END market 


uncertainties-enjoy 








on Personal Savings, Corporate Funds, 
Trust Funds, Institutional Funds 
(ploce any amount from 
$500 to $1,000,000) 


Your funds readil! 


available— 
always ot PAR VALUE 


plete Information 
ask for our Nation-Wide list of 


INSURED SAVINGS | 
ASSOCIATIONS 
No fee—no obligation 
INSURED INVESTMENT ASSOC. Inc. 
Telephone Financial 6-2116-7-8 
176 W. Adoms St.  « 
Registered with U.S. Sec. & Exch. C 
Registered Dealer State of iitteen is 
Pe U oT 


—_— — 


Chicago 3, ti! 











6 ‘BUY NOW’ 
LIFE STOCKS 


We believe it will pay you to realize, ~ 
as few investors do, the immense growth 3 
power of life insurance stocks. ($100 ©] 
in Lincoln Life in 1943 is worth $5,898 & 
today). Now, our Editors have picked % 
‘The 6 Fastest Growing Life Insurance } 
Stocks You Can Buy Today.’ Our Spe- @ 
cial Report featuring these 6 growth © 

tions in life i eis & 











yours as a bonus now when you send 
just $1 (new readers only) to try our 
complete advisory service ‘The Growth 
Stoek Letter’ for the next two weeks 
Mail this ad, your name, address and $1 | 
today to Danforth-Epply Corporation, § 
‘Wellesley Hills, Mass. Dept. F- 25R. 











2 Futures, ino) 


A Commodity Mutual Fund designed to off- 
set major changes in the cost of living 
—both up and down—through diversified, 
professionally managed positions in at 
least eleven commodities, such as coffee, 
eggs, rubber, soybeans and wheat. 


Send for FREE Offering Circular F-i 


FUTURES DISTRIBUTORS 


41 Wall Street New York 5, N. Y. 
SSAUGUEUGRUUUGGUUUGGQUUGUQEEGELEGGERDOERGOONRORE NON 


fe 


AUUUDEARDURGAGEGREGEGEEAOEREAEOEROEOE 
Slunvecseeuasaceenssnnneuannnesen 
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| Prankard divides 








THE FUNDS 


ACCOUNTING FOR AFFILIATED 


Harry I. Pranxkarp II is a tall, dis- 
tinguished former accountant who 
once did pioneer work for the SEC. 
Since 1946 he has been bossing the 
balance sheet at New York’s $346- 
million assets Affiliated Fund. With- 
his accountant’s love of classification, 
the holdings of 
the nation’s No. Three common stock 
fund into four categories under the 
businesslike heading “Diversification 





of Assets.” His 
compact, logical 
breakdown: Fuel 


and Raw Materi- 
als, Producers of 
Capital Goods or 
Consumers’ Dur- 
able Goods, Pro- 
ducers of Consum- 
ers’ Nondurable 
Goods and Serv- 
ice Industries. 

Last month, in his annual report to 
Affiliated shareholders for the fiscal 
year ending October 31, President 
Prankard revealed how his invest- 
ment emphasis had shifted in the past 
12 months. Fuel and Raw Materials 
(oil, gas and chemicals) at year’s end 
accounted for only 15.8% of net as- 
sets against 18.4% in 1956. Capital 
Goods and Consumers’ Durables 
(ranging from TV to machinery) 
stayed at 9%. But such leading Con- 
sumers’ Nondurables as food, drugs 
and tobacco rose from 27.5% to 31.1% 
of assets. Service Industries (power, 
telephones and airlines among others) 
dropped back from 33% to 29.8%. 

At the same time, Prankard an- 
nounced the final quarter portfolio 
changes which were reflected in his 
category percentage changes. He sold 
out AT&T and Northern States 
Power, added Cities Service and 
Royal Dutch for the first time. Among 
additions to previous positions: Amer- 
ican Viscose, Rayonier, Atlantic Re- 


Prankard 


Harry 


| fining, International Harvester, Cleve- 
| land Electric. Among his reductions: 


Columbia Gas, American Natural Gas, 
Westinghouse, Sterling Drug, Pan- 
handle Eastern Pipeline. 

But Affiliated Fund boasts another 
unusual feature besides Harry Prank- 
ard’s background: it is the only big 
fund to leverage its assets. “We call 
it capital-income leverage,” says 
Harry Prankard of his rare fundman’s 
device. “From November, 1942 to 
June, 1950 we borrowed money—never 
more than 25% of our total assets— 
at 242% and got a 5% return on it. We 
think it’s a safer use of leverage than 
buying high-leverage stocks them- 








selves, which might have to be sold 
at a loss. When the risk looks low 
again,” he promised last month, “we 
certainly intend to borrow once more.” 


THE ENERGETIC ONE 


MANHATTAN’S tiny Energy Fund may 
have only $3.9 million in assets, but 
its buoyant faith in the future of its 
portfolio puts it in Wall Street’s 
heavyweight class as far as enthu- 
siasm is concerned. “Energy Fund,” 
explains Director Donald Samuel, “is 
founded on the conviction that as the 
standard of living in America and all 
over the world continues to rise, the 
demand for energy will similarly in- 
crease.” 

In the guise of glamorous energy 
stocks, its portfolio includes such fa- 
miliar favorites as General Electric, 
Royal Dutch and North American 
Aviation. It also includes such stand- 
bys as Florida Power & Light, Bab- 
cock & Wilcox and Joy Manufactur- 
ing. Among its more specialized issues: 
Texas Instruments, Machlett Labora- 
tories, Airborne Instruments, Algom 
Uranium, American Potash, Lindsay 
Chemical and Foote Mineral. 

But for two technical reasons 
Energy Fund stands out in the daily 
newspaper mutual fund quotations. 
Its asset value is a steep $140 a share 
—and it is one of the baker’s dozen or 
so funds which make no acquisition 
charge. 

Energy Fund’s best performance to 


date: its profits in Royal Dutch and 
Florida Power & Light. Its biggest 
flop: a lethargic performance by 


Ventures, Ltd. “We want our invest- 
ment character to be perfectly plain,” 
states Samuel. “Our income from divi- 
dends is_ small. 
We are a vehicle 
for capital gains. 
The impact of 
ideas on a small 
fund is greater,” 
asserts he, “than 
on a big one. That 
is where our size 
and flexibility give 
us an advantage.” 





Donald Samuel 


PAINLESS PARKER 


Cuairman William A. Parker of 
Boston’s $236.3-million-assets Incor- 
porated Investors is not one who is 
pained by the swift kick administered 
to so-called “growth” stocks by the 
recent market. In the third quarter, 
he reported to Incorporated Investors 
stockholders last month, he bought 
another 18,500 shares of Minnesota 
Mining & Manufacturing Co., long 
one of Wall Street’s favorites for the 
long pull. 

That brought Parker’s holdings in 
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the mammoth midwestern miscellany 
to a full 30,000 shares worth some 
$2.4 million. By mid-November, up 
from their low of 58 in mid-October, 
his MMM shares were selling at 80— 
far below their 1957 peak of 101 but 
still priced over 30 times earnings. 
Parker’s other purchases in the 
three months ending September 30: 
Atlantic Refining, Pittston $3.50 con- 
vertible preferred and National Life 
& Accident Insurance. He also exer- 
cised rights to buy Hudson’s Bay Oil 
& Gas and McDermott (J. Ray) 5% 
convertible bonds. His sales: Atchi- 
son, Topeka & Santa Fe, Tennessee 
Corp. and Climax Molybdenum. 


BEAR IN THE SKY? 


“Witp gyrations in the stock mar- 
ket,” wryly observed President Hilton 
H. Slayton of St. Louis’ $47-million 
total .assets Managed Funds last 
month, “have brought out all kinds of 
rumors. One of them,” he revealed 
with a wink, “is that the dog in Sput- 
nik is really a bear in disguise.” 

Moralized Manager Slayton: “The 
problem of investing today has be- 
come one of separating the great mass 
of irrelevant detail from the essential 
facts and determining what those facts 
mean.” What were the fundamental 
facts as seen in St. Louis, far from the 
maddening crows of New York’s ex- 
changes? Slayton listed five which 
justified accumulation of shares: pop- 
ulation growth, consumer income rise, 
progress in research, irresistible in- 
flation and anti-depression forces. 

“The 100-point drop in the Dow- 
Jones Industrial average,” concluded 
he, “is not a reflection of things to 
come, but an opportunity to purchase 
securities at the bargain prices of two 
years ago.” 





31 “Choice Stocks” 





FUNDS 
vs. THE MARKET 
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CAN MAKE MONEY IN STOCKS 
*200 grew to °4500 in 4 years! 


There’s money to be made in low priced stocks. In the 4 years from 42 to '46, $200 invested in Schen- 
ley stock built up to $4500, and $200 in An.erican Power and Light jumped to $8500! More recently, 
if you had purchased 100 shares of Venezuelan Petroleum when we recommended it at $13 a share you 
would now have paper profits of over $10,000. Gains like these are unusual but always possible in 
a rising market. 


il 


Many opportunities still exist, we believe. On August 3. 1956 we recommended a transistor stock 
that looked very peas. Since then (in spite of the general market decline) this issue has gained 
nearly 50%. On November 9, 1956 we added a sugar stock. By the time we recommended a switch in 
August of this year, the stock had advanced 33%! This is the result of competent stock analysis 
not hit or-miss stock selection. 

Send only $1 for our new list of “30 Low-Priced Stocks."’ Since these speculative issues should be 
halanced by more conservative issues we'll also include our “Master List” with a month's trial of the 

rofitable Dow Theory Forecasts. Mail this coupon today. Be prepared for the next market advance 
New readers only. Money back guarantee. No salesman will call. 

—— ee SS ee ee eee 

to: DOW THEORY FORECASTS, Inc. 
919 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Illinois 


J Gentiemen Here's my $1. Send “30 Low-Priced Stocks,” 
Stock Service Digest and Month's 


NAME 
| ADDRESS 
cITy. ZONE STATE 
— ss ee ee SES SS 


Master Last 
Our stock service digest, in- gf 
cluded in Month's Trial, gives 
you the 31 stocks most widely 
recommended by 14 other ad- 
visory services. 


(Please Print 





(C American Tobacco 
Ot & Myers 


‘fer TOBACCO STOCKS . . 


C) Lorillard 
a ‘break-through” to new profits 


hilip Morris 
[) Reynolds “B” 
In 1948-49 the average gn in the five major tobacco stocks was 45% . in 1952-53 the average 
gain was 34%. Now IK studies indicate that this phenomenal industry, which has consistently 
outperformed the market since mid-July, may be on the verge of great new advances spark- 
plugged by increased sales, profit margins and widespread acceptance of the ‘‘filter."’ 
Two dynamic stocks may reap maximum profits from such an upsurge. One shows an earnings 
record which makes many ‘‘name’’ growth companies pale by comparison. We believe a soneal, 
now averaging a 6.7% yield, is in line for marked and sustained appreciation within the next 
12-18 months. 

to receive this special industry-wide survey PLUS the 

Act Now min, ckage and six pa { 
PAGES OF UNHE D ADVICE ... JN 


antee applies. 
INVESTORS RESEARCH* 


Company (Dept. F43) 
922 Laguna St. 


Santa Barbara, Cal. 


? 


IR Investment Program- 
e service for the next 5 weeks. A TOTAL OF 90 
Y $3. Just mail the coupon below. Our refund guar- 


Please airmail Bulletin on Tobacco 
Stocks and 5 week trial subscription 
Enclosed is $3 


*Serving Investors in 48 states and 20 foreign nations. 
ANAL AN HOLA 








RICHFIELD 
Adtvidend notice 


The Board of Directors, at a meeting held November 7, 1957, 
declared a regular quarterly dividend of seventy-five cents per 
share for the fourth quarter of the calendar year 1957 and a 
special dividend of fifty cents per share on stock of this Corpo- 
ration, both payable December 14, 1957, to stockholders of 
record at the close of business November 18, 1957. 


Norman F. Simmonds, Secretory 


RICHFIELD 0727 Corporation 
Executive Offices : 555 South Flower Street, 
Los Angeles 17, California 
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and prospects. 


all it costs you is $20. 


1. 52 issues of FINANCIAL WORLD. Shrewd 

stop-and-go guidance on s a rewards 

in the world of stocks, bonds and business, 

bearing on your immediate investment de- 

cisions. (Cost, without additional services, 
at newsstands.) 


2. PLUS the NEW Edition of 304-page “Stock 
Factograph”’ Manual indexing 50,000 essen- 
tial facts about 1,800 companies and their 
securities AND <5 own investment opinion 
of the good and bad 7 of 1,000 issues. 
(Sells separately for $ 


ACT Now and 


Not available for sale. 








| this sounds like worthwhile tax-deductible expense to you ... 
the best $20 worth of investment service you can get . . 

with your name and address, and your check or money order. (26-week trial offer 

includes all the above services for only $12.) 


Would You Pay $20 


for the 


Facts and Guidance 


you need 
in this uncertain market 


In this uncertain market, every investor will be called on to make key 
investment decisions. The success of these decisions will be based on, 
not the day-to-day action of a particular security, but the hard facts 
about VALUES back of each stock plus current data regarding trends 


With these facts and professional guidance you can quickly spot the 
pitfalls of unsound securities as well as profit opportunities. You are 
aided by the most timely and comprehensive information service we 
have been able to develop in our 55 years of successful service to the 
investor. And because more than 53,000 investors share the expense, 


$20 Buys Complete 4-Way Investment Service 
Contains All the Aids You Need for Wise 
investment Decisions in this Critical Period 


3. PLUS EACH MONTI booklet of our 
own INDEPENDENT APPRATSA LS of 1,383 
to 1,870 listed stocks with prices, earnings. 
dividends, financial set-up for quick ap- 
praisal of each company’s position. (Similar 
guides cost up to $24.) 


4. PLUS personal and confidential advice as 
often as 4 TIMES EACH MONTH, about 
whether to buy, sell, or hold any security 
that interests you. You get expert, unbiased 
counsel. (This service cannot be purchased 
alone at any price.) 


Receive FREE 


72-page guidebook. “THE KNOW-HOW OF MAKING MONEY IN SECURITIES” 


explains in 35 chapters the basic principles and procedures of investment success. 


like one of 
. just return this “ad” 


Absolute money-back guarantee, if not satisfied within 30 days. 


FINANCIAL WORLD 


55 Years of Service to Investors 
Dept. FB-121—17 Battery Place, New York 4, N. Y. 











INVEST $5.00 


for information on OVER ONE THOU- 
SAND over-the-counter Ce etry than 
one-half cent a writes ings you NEW 
Edition of OVER-THF  SUNTE CR SECURI- 


TIES HANDBOOK, m. t complete guide of 
its type in the investment world. Over 175 
pages (8%” x 11”) of “hard-to-get” informa- 
tion. In addition to hundreds of comprehensive 


and concise individual company writeups, the 
HANDBOOK provides special features rang- 
ing from “Dividend Champions” to “Industry 
Leaders”. Also Industry Index and Broker 
Directory. 


For your copy of new HANDBOOK send $5 to: 
Over-the-Counter Securities Handbook 
Section B-15 Jenkintown, Pa. 
P.S.: For an addi $5.00 you can obtain a year’s 


tional 
(12 tesues) to LS pa — A, = 
magazine devoted exclusively news 
issue contains 












ACCOUNTS $10 000 
INSURED TO ’ 
Get our FREE LIST of 
INSURED Federal Sav- 
ings Assns. paying up to 
4% per annum quarterly. 


ALBERT J. CAPLAN & CO. 


Members: Phila.-Balto.Stock Exch. 
Boston Stock Exchange (Assoc.) 


1516 Locust St., Phila. 2, Pa. 
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BOOK MANUSCRIPTS 


CONSIDERED 
by goonerative 1 lisher who offers authors early 
publication er royalty, a distribution, 
and Beautituly” designed ks. All subjects wel- 
comed. rite, or pk Ms ait 
GReEnwicn 's ooK K PUBLISHERS, inc. 
Atten. Laie LON 489 FIFTH AVE. 
New YORK 17. N.Y. 
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definite indication that the speculator 
can look ahead to an upward turn in 
the earnings trend. 

All this is another way of observing 
that there will be a shift in specula- 
| tive interest to the few situations and 
groups favored under present condi- 
tions. For example, the lower re- 
discount rate points up the fact that 
the money situation. is easier, and 
was destined to improve in 1958 apart 
from the latest Federal Reserve 
Board move. Supply and demand 
work in the money market, too, and 
the latter has been declining. Net 





result is that bonds and bank stocks 
still appear to be very interesting 
media for the security buyer and in- 
vestor. 

There are attractive opportunities 
in more popular vehicles, too. For 
example, utility stocks would be a 
prime beneficiary of easier money 
conditions. The group not only has 
defensive characteristics but growth 
aspects, too. 

The past few difficult months have 
conclusively demonstrated one con- 
sideration: this is a time for cash, 
concentration and flexibility, for 
freedom from pre-conceived or un- 
compromising investmen‘ attitudes. 
Illustrative of the point, the average 
security buyer probably would be re- 
luctant to make a commitment in the 
meat packing business. Yet the fact 
is that the industry slowly but surely 
seems to be changing character. For 
the first time in history, it is being 
operated by businessmen rather than 
butchers. Moreover, there is every 
indication that the meat packing 
cycle has changed, with 1958 destined 
to be a much better year than the one 
just ended. 

In this connection, Wilson & Co., 
below 15, has the promise of being a 
major capital gains speculation. Earn- 
ings for the fiscal year which ended 
October 31 probably were in the area 
of $2 per share, as compared with 
$2.83 per share in fiscal 1956. Sub- 
stantial improvement is quite possible 
in the coming year. The $1 dividend 
is likely to be maintained. 





SUBSCRIPTION RATES: United States and 
Canada, 1 year $6; 2 years $9. Foreign and 
Pan American, $4 a year extra. 
SUBSCRIPTION SERVICE: Please mail sub- 
scription orders, correspondence and in- 
structions for change of address to: 


FORBES FULFILLMENT SERVICE 
70 Fifth Avenue 
New York 11, N. Y. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS: Please send old 
address (exactly as po pg er oe on mailing 
label of your copy of Forbes) and new 
address (with zone number if any); 
allow four weeks for change-over. 
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ON FIRST 
MORTGAGES 


A limited number 
of excellent lst 
mottgages are 
now available for 
purchase on re- 
cently constructed 
properties in fast- 
PER growing MIAMI, 
YEAR FLORIDA. 8 
° These Mortgages now held by 
Federal Savings & Loan Assns: 
¢ These Mortgages provide inves- 
tors with fixed monthly inceme. 
WRITE TODAY FOR FULL DATA 





Groenter Pia» f 


wings. Gentex. 





Olympia Bidg.. 
Miami 32, Florida 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 


The Board of Directors has declared 
a regular quarterly dividend of 25¢ 
per share on the common stock of 
this Company, payable 
January 6, 1958, to 
stockholders of record at 
the close of business De- 
cember 16, 1957. 


R. L. To.vert, 
President 
Big Spring, Texas 














Atlas Corporation 


33 Pine Street, New York 5, N.Y. 


Dividends declared on 
5% Cum. Preferred Stock 
and Common Stock 


© Preferred Dividend No. 6 
Regular quarterly of 25¢ 
share 


per 
Payable December 16, 1957 
Record date November 27, 1957 
* Common Dividend No. 64 
Regular quarterly of 15¢ 
per share 
Payable December 20, 1957 
Record date November 27, 1957 
Wa ter A. Pererson, 


Treasurer 
November 14, 1957 
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| million before the war; 





GOODMAN 
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matic vending machines. Last year, 
45% of sales were from motion pic- 
ture theatres, 17% from drive-in the- 
atres, 13% from terminals, sports 
arenas and industrial plants, and 12% 
from subway newsstands. At its cur- 
rent price, 13, the yield is 6.1% on the 
current 80c annual dividend. I be- 
lieve the dividend could be increased. 
Price range this year, 17-11. 

H. J. Heinz, also recommended here 
several years ago, has continued to 


show an increase in sales and earn- | 
ings, with 1957 results reaching $278.8 | 
million and $6.12 a share, respectively, | 


vs. $262.4 million and $6.09 per share 


in 1956, and $234.1 million and $5.02 


per share in 1955. Henry J. Heinz II, 
remarked not too long ago: 
just had a record-breaking year at 


Heinz, and I expect us to do even | 


better in the future.”’ Mrs. Heinz also 
said: “Our volume was less than $100 


hope to reach the half billion mark.” 


| At the rate the company has been go- | 
| ing, these prophecies appear to be well 
| on the way toward becoming a reality. 


H. J. Heinz has been in business a 
long time and, with its 57 Varieties, is 
well known in this country. It prob- 


| ably is not generally known, however, | 


that the company does a large foreign 


| business in over 200 countries and 
| that this business is growing impor- 


tantly. Capitalization consists of $30.5 
million in funded debt, 81,956 shares 
of 3.65% preferred stock, and 1,688,- 


| 897 shares of common, of which the 


Heinz family controls a majority. On 


January 10th this year, the annual 


dividend was increased from $1.80 to 


| $2.20, so that the current yield is 5% 


on its present price of 44, which com- 
pares with a high of 60 reached two 
years ago. I consider the stock of this 


| company to be most attractive for its 


stability, safe return and long-term 


| possibilities for capital appreciation. 


| HOOPER 
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| is better results, not to spend a lot | 


more money. 
This is a time of year when people 


tend to be cheerful rather than pessi- | 
| mistic. December markets are likely | 


to be better than January markets. 
Even in good years, January often is 


a disappointing month. To buy a lot | 


of stocks right now just because peo- 
ple “feel a little better,” is nct good 


judgment. There should be a chance to | 


buy them when people do not feel 
quite so good. 


WHAT SECRET POWER 
DID THIS MAN POSSESS? 


Benjamin Franklin 
(A Rosicrucian ) 
WHY was this man great? How does 
anyone—man or woman—achieve great- 
ness? Is it not by mastery of the powers 
within ourselves? 


Know the mysterious world within you! 
Attune yourself to the wisdom of the 
ages! Grasp anges Ek ome mind! 
Learn the secrets of a full and peaceful life! 
Benjamin Franklin—like many 
other learned and great men 
and women—was a Rosicru- 
cian. The Rosicrucians (NOT 
a religious organization) first 
came to America in 1694. To- 
day, headquarters of the Rosi- 
crucians send over seven mil- 
lion pieces of mail annually to 
all parts of the world. Write 
for YOUR FREE COPY of 
“The Mastery of Life’—TODAY. No obliga- 
tion. No salesmen. A non-profit organization. 
Address: Scribe J.Y.C. 


Jbe ROSICRUCIANS 
SAN JOSE + (AMORC) + CALIFORNIA 
SEND THIS COUPON 


THIS BOOK 


ibe J.¥ 
The ROSICRUCIANS (AMORC) 
San Jose, California 
Please send me the free book, The Mastery of Life, 
which explains how I may learn to use my facul 
ties and powers of mind. 
Name 


Addres: 


eee ee, 


WELLINGTON 
<Q> FUND 


FOUNDED 1928 


112" 


consecutive 
quarterly dividend 


13¢ a share from net investment 
income, and 43¢ a share distri- 
bution from realized securities 
profits, payable December 27 to 
stock of record December 4, 1957. 


WALTER L. MORGAN 
President 





















IBM 


1718tT CONSECUTIVE 
QUARTERLY DIVIDEND 






STOCK DIVIDEND 





The Board of Directors of 
International Business Ma-. 
chines Corporation has today 
declared a quarterly cash divi- 
dend of $.60 per share, pay- 
able December 10, 1957, to 
stockholders of record at the 
close of business on November 
13, 1957. The Board of Direc- 
tors alsodeclareda 2 % stock 
dividend, payable January 28, 
1958, to stockholders of record 
on January 6, 1958. 
Cc. V. BOULTON, 
Treasurer 
590 Madison Avenue 
New York 22, N. Y. 
October 29, 1957 













































































INTERNATIONAL 
BUSINESS MACHINES 
CORPORATION 



































DIVIDEND NOTICE 




















A Growth Company 
Serving 

Growing Industries 

The Board of Directors 
has this day declared a 
quarterly dividend of 
$0.45 per share on the 
common stock, payable on 
December 16, 1957 to 
shareholders of record as 
of the close of business 
December 2nd. 


R. E. REIMER 
Vice President 
Secretary and Treasurer 
November 12, 1957 
Dallas, Texas 























TEXAS PACIFIC COAL AND OIL COMPANY 
Pi Det ed 9 
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Cash Dividend 7 @ 
No. 193 e @ 
December 5, 1957 @ rs 
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At the regular monthly meeting held October 
23, 1957, the Board of Directors declared a 
regular quarterly cash dividend of 25 cents a 
share, payable December 5, 1957, to stock- 
holders of record at close ef business November 
8, 1957. 


















By R. Seibel, Secretary 


























READERS SAY 
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forceful conclusion to your article would 
be that our children should drive one of 
our three cars to school early every 
morning five or six days a week, and 
work diligently to develop their minds, 
and that the youth of our country should 
be challenged by a more severe educa- 
tional program. 

Having made such marvelous material 
gains, we should not sit back and rub our 
fat paunches, but should do the neces- 
sary roadwork to keep the U‘S. in first 
place in this competitive world of ours. 

—Sypney J. ROSENBERG 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


Income from Closed-End Trusts 


Sir: I object to your manner of show- 
ing return from closed-end investment 
companies (Forses, Nov. 1). Since 
when is a capital gain received from an 
investment company a return “of your 
own capital”—but a capital gain made 
from U.S. Steel a horse of a different col- 
or? One column should show capital 
gains paid per share, a second interest, 
a third total paid to shareholder. 

—Pavt E. REMINGTON 
North Hollywood, Calif. 


There is no difference in the capital 
gain taken by an investor in a fund and 
in a common stock. In both cases the 
holder gets merely a capital gain—not 
income. For example, two funds invest 
in U.S. Steel. One sells out for $1 profit, 
which it distributes; the other keeps its 
profit on paper. Has the first fund neces- 
sarily done better for stockholders? 

If you sell a house which cost you $10,- 
000 for $20,000 and then move into an- 
other which costs $20,000, the Govern- 
ment regards the “capital gain” of $10,000 
on the original transaction as a mere re- 
turn of your own money. You pay no 
capital gains tax. This homely instance 
reinforces Forses’ contention that “capi- 
tal gain” is not properly listed under “to- 
tal paid to shareholder.”—Epb. 


Str: In reading your fine “roundup” 
of closed-end investment trusts and 
mutual funds, I wondered how you ad- 
justed for additions to mutual funds and 
the increment on those additions during 
a given period. It would appear that 
such additions would have a material 
éffect on the results for any period. 

—JoserH S. McCosker 
North Hollywood, Calif. 


If by “additions” is meant fresh capital 
flowing into the funds through continual 
share subscriptions, the answer is simple: 
all fund measures are in per share fig- 
ures, which would adjust for results. For 
example, a fund with $10 million in as- 
sets and one million shares has $10 per 
share asset value. If its portfolio de- 
clines to $9 million, its asset value per 
share is now $9. But if it gains $1 million 
in fresh capital from new subscribers, its 
asset value remains unchanged, be- 
cause there are now more shares to di- 
vide the increased assets among.—Eb. 








GENERAL 
PRECISION 
EQUIPMENT 


NOTICE OF ‘DIVIDENDS 


The Board of Directors has declared 
the following dividends, each pay- 
able December 15, 1957, to stock- 
holders of record at 3:30 PM, 
November 27, 1957: 


$4.75 CUMULATIVE PREFERRED STOCK 
A quarterly dividend of $1.18% per 
share. 


$1.60 CUMULATIVE CONVERTIBLE 
PREFERENCE STOCK 
A quarterly dividend of 40 cents 
per share. 


$3 CUMULATIVE CONVERTIBLE 
PREFERENCE STOCK 
A dividend of 75 cents per share. 


COMMON STOCK 
A dividend of 60 cents per share. 


E. B. HENLEY, JR., Secretary 
November 12, 1957 
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THE FLINTKOTE COMPANY 


New York 20, N. Y. 


A quarterly dividend of $1.00 per 
share has been declared on the 
$4 Cumulative Preferred 
Stock payable December 15, 1957, 
to stoc' of record at the 
close of business November 20, 1957. 

A quarterly dividend of $.60 per 
share has been declared on the 
Common Stock* payable De- 
cember 16, 1957, to stockholders 
of record at the close of business 
November 20, 1957. 

A special stock dividend, has been 
declared, payable in Common 
Stock of the Company at the rate 
of 1 share of Common Stock 
for each 20 shares outstanding, pay- 
able December 16, 1957, to com- 
mon stockholders of record at the 
close of business November 20, 
1957. No cash dividend will be 
paid at this time on the 5% Com- 
mon Stock dividend here announced. 
WILLIAM FEICK, Jr., Treasurer 


November 6, 1957. 
117¢h Sridend 
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as No. sam 
of Fifty 

A Dividend No. 111 
Cents ($.50) on seciared, Dey" 
So en January 2, 1958, to ‘stock 
. idors ‘of record December 16, 


1957. M. B. LOEB, President 
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GENERAI 
PORTLAND 
CEMENT 
COMPANY 


COMMON 
STOCK 
DIVIDEND 


The Board of Directors of General 
Portland Cement Company has this 
day declared a dividend upon its 
Common Stock of 45 cents per 


TRENDS & TANGENTS 
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ficials are not as worried as they 


might have been. Several years ago, | 


Borg-Warner got more than two 
thirds of its sales from auto parts. 
The firm has been steadily expanding 
its activities in industrial machinery, 


appliances, farm machinery, electron- | 
ics and chemicals. Today less than | 
a third of volume is dependent upon | 


Detroit. 


Extra per share 


Pennsalt 
Chemicals 


of common stock 


REGULAR QUARTERLY 
PLUS EXTRA DIVIDEND 


Dividend per share 


.25 





Dec. 14, 1957 
Nov. 29, 1957 


The Board of Directors has declared 
an extra dividend in addition to the 
regular quarterly dividend, bringing 
payments for the year to $1.85 


Payable 


ith to th rt 
share with respect to the quarter Record Date 


ending December 31, 1957, and c | 

further year-end dividend of 50 e ° e 
cents per share, both payable De- 
cember 13, 1957 to stockholders of 


i . Over the past 
record at the close of business on Arrival & Departure : os 





November 29, 1957. The stock 
transfer books will remain open. 
HOWARD MILLER, 


| November 14, 1957 Treasurer 











CLARK 
EQUIPMENT 


Dividend 


The Board of Directors of the 
Clark Equipment Company to- 
day declared the following 
dividends: 

Common Stock —A quarterly 
dividend of 50 cents per share 
and a year-end extra dividend 
of 25 cents per share, payable 
December 10, 1957, to share- 
holders of record at the close of 
business Nov. 22, 1957. 
Preferred Stock —-The regular 
quarterly dividend of $1.25 per 
share payable Dec. 14, 1957, to 
shareholders of record at the 
close of business Nov. 22, 1957. 
J. F. BECHTEL 
November 8, 1957 Secretary 


olice 











Common Dividend No. 152 


A dividend of $1.00 per 
share on the common 
stock of this Corporation 
has been declared payable 
December 14, 1957, to 
stockholders of record at 
close of business Novem- 
ber 29, 1957. 
C. ALLAN FEz, 

Vice President and Secretary 

November 7, 1957 
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| two years, some 4,000 firms engaged 


in aluminum processing have given up 
this phase of their operations. But the 


bright metal continues to flash allur- | 


ingly. During the same span, about 
5,000 other companies went into the 
business. 


Big Board for A&P? Although com - 


pany officials are keeping quiet about | 


it, closely-held Great Atlantic & Pa- 


cific Tea Co. may be headed for public | 
ownership. At present, non-voting | 
A&P common is traded on the Ameri- | 
can Stock Exchange and voting com- | 
mon is tightly controlled by the John | 


A. Hartford Foundation. But several 


of the Hartford descendants are ready | 
to sell large chunks of their voting | 
stock. One heir has long argued that | 


a public offering of these shares should 


be made and that the company should | 
apply for listing on the New York | 


Stock Exchange. Others now are lis- 
tening. 


Teetotaling Tots. Per capita statistics, 
distorted by the presence of large 
numbers of babies, have contrived to 
make U.S. beer consumption seem to 
have leveled out (at 15.9 gallons per 
capita annually over the past three 
years), advises Research Co. of Amer- 
ica. When the small fry grow up and 


become quaffers themselves, say the | 
surveyers, the statistics will become | 


more accurate. 
* 6 e 


The Intervener. When Savage Arms 
Corp. lost its proxy fight last month 
to acquire Baltimore’s Aircraft Arma- 
ments, Inc., it may have also lost the 
right to chart its own corporate des- 


tiny. American Hardware Corp., which | 
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Pennsalt Chemicals Corporation 


CONSOLIDATED 
CEMENT 
CORPORATION 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 


The Board of Directors of Con- 
solidated Cement Corporation 
has this day declareda dividend 
upon its common stock of 20 
cents a share with respect to 
the quarter ending December 
31, 1957, and a further year-end 
dividend of 20 cents a share 
both payable December 13, 
1957 to stockholders of record 
at the close of business Novem- 
ber 29, 1957. The stock transfer 
books will remain open. 


HOWARD MILLER 


3 Penn Center, Philadelphia 2, Pa. 


95 CONSECUTIVE YEARS 
OF DIVIDEND PAYMENTS 


Treasurer 


November 15, 1957 . 

















PHELPS DODGE 
CORPORATION 


The Board of Directors has de- 
clared a fourth-quarter dividend 
of Seventy-five Cents (75¢) per 
share on the capital stock of this 
Corporation, payable December 
10, 1957 to stockholders of record 
November 19, 1957, making total 
dividends declared in 1957 of three 
dollars ($3.00) per $12.50 par 
value share. “ 


M. W. URQUHART, 
Treasurer. 


November 6, 1957 























UNITED CARBON 
COMPANY 


CHARLESTON, 
WEST VIRGINIA 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 


A quarterly dividend of Fifty 
cents (50¢) per share has been 
declared on the Common Stock 
of this Company, payable 
December 10, 1957, to stock- 
holders of record at close of 
business on November 26, 1957. 
C. H. McHENRY 
Secretary 
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COMMON STOCK DIVIDEND 
91st Consecutive Quarterly Payment 
The Board of ety of Sea- 
board Finance Com declared 
a regular quarterly ivi end of 25 
cents a share on Common Stock, 
parenle January 10, 1958 to stock- 
ders of record Dec. 19, 1957. 


PREFERRED STOCK DIVIDEND 
The directors also declared regu- 
lar ey dividends of $1.18, 
on the $4.75 Sinking Fund Pre- 
al Stock and $j.25 on the $5.00 
Sinking Fund Preferred Stock, both 
eye e January 10, 1958 to stock- 
olders of record Dec. 19, 1957. 
EDWARD L. JOHNSON 

October 24, 1957 Secretary 


UNITED FRUIT 
COMPANY 





234th 
Consecutive 


Quarterly Dividend 


A dividend of seventy-five cents 
per share on the capital stock of 
this Company has been declared, 
payable January 15, 1958, to share- 
holders of record Dec. 6, 1957. 
EMERY N. LEONARD 
Secretary and Treasurer 





ome Mass., November 18, ne 


A quarterly dividend of forty (40) 
cents per share for the fourth quarter 
of 1957 has been declared on the com- 
mon stock, payable December 10, 1957 
to stwckholders of record at the close 
of business on November 22, 1957. 


Drewrys Limited U. S. A. inc. 
South Bend, Indiana 


T. E. JEANNERET, 
Secretary and Treasurer 
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| owns 13% of Savage common, helped 





| sway other stockholders against the | 


proposed merger. Had it failed to win 
| the battle, American Hardware would 
have withdrawn from the picture. 
| Now, however, it is moving ahead 
with plans to gain control of Savage 
| itself. 
7 . 7 

Cotton surplus next year might be 
| whittled to its lowest level in half a 
| decade, predicts the Department of 
Agriculture. Reason: market demand 
over the 12 months through next sum- 
|mer is expected to run higher, may 
| deplete reserve bales by as much as 
one third. 


Kanamycin, a new 
| drawing a bead on such diseases as 
| typhoid, pneumonia and tuberculosis. 
| Developed in Japan, the drug is said 


antibiotic, is | 


|to have shown great versatility as a | 


| disease fighter in preliminary tests. 
|Bristol-Myers is now producing 

kanamycin in large quantities for 
| further clinical trials. 


| 
| First rail research group of its kind 
‘was formed by eight Western rail- 
|roads (Southern Pacific, Union Pa- 
| cific, Santa Fe, Western Pacific, Rio 
Grande, the Milwaukee Road, Great 
Northern, Northern Pacific). Its pur- 
pose: to survey shippers, railroad 
| operating men, freight men in an ef- 
|fort to formulate recommendations 
for improving freight service, attract- 
|ing new shippers, bigger shipments. 


The engineer shortage will continue 
to hamper vital sectors of American 
|industry until 1960—and possibly for 


several years thereafter, unless busi- | 


/ness and educational leaders take pre- 
| ventive steps now—conclude Deutsch 
& Shea, technical manpower consult- 
| ants. One of the reasons for the pro- 
|longed shortage, which has existed 
|since 1950: the time lag between 
changes in market conditions, changes 
in prevailing conceptions of these con- 
ditions. Thus, shortages of engineers 
began to occur immediately after the 
outbreak of the Korean War, but the 
| ratio of engineering to non-engineer- 
| ing students did not rise substantially 
until the fall of 1953. 





Public Service Electric 
and Gas Company 


NEWARK, N. J 











QUARTERLY DIVIDENDS 


The Board of Directors has de- 
clared the following dividends 
for the quarter ending Decem- 
ber 31, 1957: 
Class of Dividend 
tock _Per Share 
4.08% ‘Countative Preferred . . . $1.02 
4.18% Cumulative Preferred... 1.045 
4.30% Cumulative Preferred... 1.075 
$1.40 Dividend Preference.... .35 


All dividends are payable on 
or before December 20, 1957 
to stockholders of record No- 
vember 29, 1957. 


F. MILTON LUDLOW 
Secretary 








PUBLIC SERVICE 
CROSSROADS OF THE EAST. 


———— 
Se SS 


YALE & TOWNE 


Declares 279th Dividend 
37'2¢ a Share 


On Nov. 20, 1957, 
dividend No.279 

of thirty-seven 

and one-half cents 

per shore was 
declared by the Board 
of Directors out 

of past earnings, 
payable on 

Jan. 2, 1958, to 

ra stockholders of record 
at the close of b 
Dec. 12, 1957, 




















Wm. H.MATHERS 


Vice-President and Secretary 


THE YALE & TOWNE merc. co. 
Cash dividends paid in every year since 1899 

















E.1.0U PONT DENEMOURS & COMPANY 


ber 18, 1957 


The Board of Directors has declared this 
day reguler quarterly dividends of 
$1.12% a shore on the Preferred Stock 
~—$4.50 Series and 87'/2¢ a share on the 
Preferred Stock—$3.50 Series, both pay- 
able January 25, 1958, to stockholders 
of record at the close of business on 
January 10, 1958; also $2.00 a share 
on the Common Stock as the year-end 
divicend for 1957, payable December 
14, 1957, to stockholders of record at 
the close of business on November 25, 
1957. 


P. S. pu Pont, 3rp, Secretary 
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BOOKLETS 


Valuable bookl blished b 
pte ae oles nae aaa pone Fe. CITIES SERVICE COMPANY 


free to interested businessmen. The a : 
best of these on matters of wide Dividend Notice 
interest are listed .as a service to The Board of Directors of Cities Service Company has 
Forses readers. Address your re- declared a quarterly dividend of sixty cents ($.60) per 
quest, by number, to: Subscriber share on its Common stock, payable December 16, 1957, 
Service Dept., ForBES Magazine, to stockholders of record at the close of business November 
70 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N.Y 29, 1957. The board also declared a stock dividend of 
’ P nw al two per cent (2%) on the presently outstanding shares 
payable January 23, 1958, to stockholders of record at 
the close of business November 29, 1957. 





491. AccIDENTS IN THE UNITED STATEs: ERLE G. CHRISTIAN, Secretary 
Last year 95,000 Americans died pre- 
maturely because of injuries sustained in 
accidents. As this pamphlet—prepared 
by the Health Information Foundation— 
points out, accidents don’t “just happen.” 
Like sickness, they are caused, often by 
factors that the individual can control. DIVIDEND NOTICE 
By means of statistics, general back- The following dividends have been JENKINTOWN 
ground information and. clear, easy-to- declared by the Board of Directors: PENNSYLVANIA 
understand charts, the foundation’s re- Preferred Stock—A regular quarterly | 

hd t td ib her iss dividend of $1.0625 per share on the | The Board of Directors of 
— ne are per eapger- Albee Phas $4.25 Cumulative Preferred Stock Standerd Pressed Steel Co. 
cidents are likely to take place and how payable to stockholders of record at 
they are usually caused, proves that the siowe of business on December 
where public control is possible—as in ps cuir wail common stock, and a stock divi- 
airline and railroad travel—improve- | Common Steck—A quarterly dividend 


of $0.25 per share on the Common dend of 5% on the common 
ments in safety records can be spectacu- | Stock, payable January 1, 1958 to stock, both payable December 
lar. But it shows, too, that there is a long stockholders of record at the close 10, 1957, to ~~ of 
way to go in areas where individual re- of business on December 9, 1957. record November 29, 1957. 

hil: : F . Transfer books will not be closed. JAMES V. LESTER 
sponsibility is great (on the job, in the Giecies tl te inated ~ 
home, on the highway) (Six pages). : reasurer 

’ . W. REILLY, S t 

~ FF LD Nn November 19, 1957 





declared a quarterly dividend 
of six cents per share on the 





492. THe Atomic Revo.uTion: An out- oy 





line of the theory and development of DETROIT q 
nuclear energy, this picture-caption STEEL . 


prayer. Using the cartoon-panel tech- Corporation 
nique, it traces the development of COMMON STOCK DIVIDEND NO. 111 DIVIDEND 
atomic research from the early discover- 

ies of Henri Becquerel and Pierre and On October 25, 1957, the Board of 
Marie Curie to the future possibilities of Directors voted a cash dividend of 


interplanetary travel and climate-con- $.25 a share on the Common Stock terly dividend of 50c 

sis . payable December 12, 1957, to i ay te 
trolled cities under glass. A major sec- hoiders of record at the close of lo een 
tion outlines some of the peacetime uses business November 27, 1957. Co 


. able December 13, 
of the atom that are already in opera- R. A. YopER 1957, to holders of 
tion and give promise of further develop- Vice President—Finance record December 2, 
ment: better diets for livestock, more 1957. 
effective medicines, new methods of 
agriculture, even improved floor waxes ROGER HACKNEY, Treasarer 
and automobile tires. The language should 
prove understandable to almost all edu- 


cation levels (32 pages). © DIRECT 


232nd CONSECUTIVE CASH DIVIDEND * ECONOMICAL 
493. Santa CLaus in Bustness—Is HE 


Here To Stay?: Recently the commercial A dividend of twenty-five cenis © EFFECTIVE 
world has been doing considerable soul- ($.25) a share has been declared 
searching about the question of Christ- upon the stock of BurRouGHS = 
mas giving: the growing practice of | || Corporation, payable January OE Dividend edver 
giving presents to customers, buyers, 20, 1958, to shareholders of rec- maintains and en- 
co-workers, employees. Frankly re ord at the close of business De- communications be- | 
nizing its own economic interest in the cember 27. 1957 tween your Corporations 
subject, the Advertising Specialty Na- ss ’ 3 and the Nation's investors. | 
tional Association has prepared this SHELDON F. HALL, ——— ’ 
pamphlet, concisely summarizing—in rea- Vice President 

sonably objective fashion—the argu- Detroit, Michigan, and Secretary PHOTO CREDITS 
ments pro & con, suggesting how and November 20, 1957. 9 Wide World 

what to give. Its conclusion: the practice 4 - My a — 

of business giving is here to stay, but its B h ° 
relative merit depends on just how it is urr oug Ss 31 Bettmann Archive 


Archi 
done (12 pages). 32 Bettman Archive 


The Board of Direc- 
tors declared a quar- 




















hances financiol | 
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ON THE 


TH 0 U G HTS BUSINESS OF LIFE 


If you take a worm’s eye view of the 
ills in American life and our foreign 
relations, you may worry that we are 
entering the decline and fall of the 
greatest nation in history. 

If you take a bird’s eye view you 
will see the increasing skills, growing 
productivity, and the expansion of 
education and understanding, with 
improving health and growing strength 
all over our nation. 

And from whence came _ this 
strength? It lies in freedom of men’s 
initiative and the rewards of their 
efforts. It comes from our devotion to 
liberty and religious faith. We will 
have no decline and fall of this na- 
tion, provided we stand guard against 
the evils which would weaken these 
forces. —HeErsBert Hoover. 


Arts and sciences are not cast in a 
mould, but are found and perfected 
by degrees, by often handling and 
polishing. —MIcHEL DE MoNTAIGNE. 


Put fear out of your heart. This 
nation will survive, this state will 
prosper, the orderly business of life 
will go forward if only men can speak 
in whatever way given them to utter 
what their hearts hold—by voice, by 
posted card, by letter or by press. 
Reason never has failed men. Only 
force and oppression have made the 
wrecks in the world. 

—WILLiAM ALLEN WHITE. 


When I’m getting ready to reason 
with a man, I spend one-third of my 
time thinking about myself and what 
I am going to say—and two-thirds 
thinking about him and what he is 
going to say. —ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 


A man is not idle because he is ab- 
sorbed in thought. There is a visible 
labor and there is an invisible labor. 

—Victor Huco. 


Fortunately or otherwise we live at 

a time when the average individual 
has to know several times as much in 
order to keep informed as he did only 
thirty or forty years ago. Being “edu- 
cated” today requires not only more 
than a superficial knowledge of the 
arts and sciences, but a sense of inter- 
relationship such as is taught in few 
schools. Finally, being “educated” to- 
day, in terms of the larger needs, 
means preparation for world citizen- 
ship; in short, education for survival. 
—NorMan Cousins. 


54 


Commerce tends to wear off those 
prejudices which maintain destruc- 
tion and animosity between nations. 
It softens and polishes the manners of 
men. It unites them by one of the 
strongest of all ties—the desire of 
supplying their mutual wants. It dis- 
poses them to peace by establishing in 
every state an order of citizens bound 
by their interest to be the guardians 
of public tranquility. 

—F. W. RoBertTson. 


The men who have done big 
things are those who were not 
afraid to attempt big things, who 
were not afraid to breast opposi- 
tion, who were not afraid to risk 
failure in order to gain success. 
The best way to cultivate cour- 
age is to cultivate merit, to culti- 
vate knowledge, to cultivate 
ability, to cultivate mastery of 
self and mastery of one’s voca- 
tion. The man of courage scorns 
to blame the world for his fate. 
“Master of destiny am I,” he tells 
himself—and he acts and plans 
and plods accordingly. 








Few things are impossible in them- 
selves. It is not so much means, as 
perseverance, that is wanting to bring 
them to a successful conclusion. 

—ROcHEFOUCAULD. 


One is never more on trial than in 
the moment of excessive good fortune. 
—Lew WALLACE. 


Choose always the way that seems 
the best, however rough it may be; 
custom will soon render it easy and 
agreeable. —PYTHAGORAS. 


I think I have learned, in some de- 
gree at least, to disregard the old 
maxim “Do not get others to do what 
you can do yourself.” My motto on the 
other hand is, “do not do that which 
others can do as well.” 

—Booker T. WASHINGTON. 


The danger to American democracy 
lies not in the least in the concentra- 
tion of administrative power in re- 
sponsible and accountable hands. It 
lies in having the power insufficiently 
concentrated, so that no one can be 
held responsible to the people for its 
use. Concentrated power is palpable, 
visible, responsible, easily reached, 
quickly held to account. Power scat- 
tered through many administrators, 
many legislators, many men who work 
behind and through legislators «nd 
administrators, is impalpable, is un- 
seen, is irresponsible, cannot be 
reached, cannot be held to account. 

—THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 


The art of progress is to preserve 
order amid change and to preserve 
change amid order. 

—ALFRED N. WHITEHEAD. 


From the beginning of our history 
the country has been afflicted with 
compromise. It is by compromise that 
human rights have been abandoned. I 
insist that this shall cease. The coun- 
try needs repose after all its trials; it 
deserves repose. And repose can only 
be found in everlasting principles. 

—CHARLES SUMNER. 


Error of opinion may be tolerated 
where reason is left free to combat it. 
—THOMAS JEFFERSON. 


There is no learned man but will 
confess he hath much profited by 
reading controversies; his senses 
awakened, his judgment sharpened, 
and the truth which he holds more 
firmly established. In logic they teach 
that contraries laid together more 
evidently appear; and controversy be- 
ing permitted, falsehood will appear 
more false, and truth more true. 

—JOHN MILTON. 


Prosperity is only an instrument to 
be used, not a deity to be worshipped. 
—Catvin Coo.ince. 


He only does not live in vain who 
employs his wealth, his thought, his 
speech to advance the good of others. 

—Hinpu Maxim. 


| 
| More than 3,000 selected “Thoughts” 
available in a 544-page book. Regu- 
| lar edition, $5. Deluxe edition, $7.50. 





A Text... 


Sent in by 
Silver Spring, Md. 
. A 


Helen Woentmann, 
What's your 
favorite text Forbes book is 
presented to senders of texts used. 


And in every work that he began in the 
service of the house of God, and in the law, 
and in the commandments, to seek his-God, 
he did it with all his heart, and prospered. 


—II Curonictes 31:21 
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| LOW 


BENDIX AUTOMATIC WEATHER STATIONS— 
PROMISE OF UNIVERSALLY ACCURATE FORECASTING 


Out in the Utah desert Bendix has installed, for the 
Chemical Corps of the United States Army, a completely 
automatic weather observation system which blankets 
an area of 400 square miles. 

From 25 unattended stations strategically located 
throughout the area, this Bendix* ELECTRO-sPAN System 
measures and reports wind velocity and direction, baro- 
metric pressure, dewpoint and temperature from 6 levels 
every 1 to 15 minutes. The information is fed into a com- 
puter and the results give promise of a new dimension 
in forecasting. Such automatic weather data collection 
and processing, multiplied by similar systems throughout 


A thousand products 


the United States, can provide universally accurate weather 
information which can mean untold benefits to us all. 

This is another application of Bendix ELECTRO-sPAN, 
the digital data transmission system developed by the 
Bendix Pacific Division, which measures, indicates and 
controls any remote function. You are invited to writ 
Pacific Division, Bendix Aviation Corporation, Nort! 
Hollywood, California, for Bulletin ES-1A for full infor 
mation On ELECTRO-SPAN. Bendix is also the oldest and 
largest manufacturer of meteorological instruments. Its 
Bendix-Friez Division, Baltimore, Maryland, has supplied 
the world’s weather bureaus for 82 years. 


*TRADEMARK 


a million ideas 





Greetings 


O all our friends in the United 

States and Canada, we of the 
Metropolitan Lifeextend our warm- 
est wishes for a Merry Christmas... 
and the happiest of New Years in 
1958 - + In the true spirit of 
Christmas, our thoughts turn to the 
gifts with which Divine Providence 
has enriched our lives. We have 
much for which to be thankful... 
warm and enduring ties with fam- 
ilies and friends, peace in our two 
nations and the great blessing 
which more and more of us are 
enjoying throughout life... good 
health -+ -; May you and your 
family have, in abundant measure, 
health, happiness, peace of mind 
during this Holy Season and in all 





the years ahead. 
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